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Child labor has not, as yet, become the serious 
problem in California that it constitutes in many 
Eastern and Southern States. Nevertheless it be- 
came a question of sufficient importance to compel 
the attention of our State Legislature, and, at its 
last session, this body enacted legislation designed 
to prevent the exploitation of children by employers. 
The enforcement of the Child Labor Law of Cali- 
fornia was made the duty of the State Labor Com- 
missioner, and that official—W. V. Stafford—and his 
capable deputy, J. H. Eshelman, have performed 
their duties in this respect in a manner that merits 
the highest commendation. Although the Child 
Labor Law of California is by no means a radical 
measure, its enforcement by the officials of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has been of vast benefit to thou- 
sands of minors, and, consequently, to the State itself 
in that it practically insures a higher standard of 
citizenship in the decades to come than would have 
been possible had this beneficent measure not been 
placd on the statute books. 

On Wednesday evening the Commonwealth Club 
held its regular monthly meeting at the Palace Hotel, 
and State Labor Commissioner W. V. Stafford was 
the principal speaker. Mr. Stafford’s subject was 
“Child Labor in California,’ and his treatment of 
the question was exhaustive and decidedly instruc- 
tive, and is given herewith in full. Mr. Stafford 
said: 

_There is nothing of more importance to the- sta- 
bility of a race than the rearing of its children. The 
future of California depends upon a proper recogni- 
tion of this fact. It is. generally conceded that the 
young Californian, in his physical development at 
least, is the superior of his progenitors, and there 
is excellent ground for the belief that his mental 
development keeps pace with his physical growth. 
Can we justly attribute all this to climatic condi- 
tions ? | 

A careful analysis of the conditions surrounding 
the life and enjoyment of children in our country 
show's that the youth of this State have more room 
and are employed at mercantile and manufacturing 
Pursuits in lesser degree than the young people of 
the United States as a whole. To this fact I largely 
attribute the full life and exuberant spirit of our 
native sons and daughters. ; 

California is growing. We boast of our splendid 
development along commercial and manufacturing 
lines. We pride ourselves on our rapidly increas- 
Ing population and our great material wealth. And 
these are things to look upon with pride. But in 
this very material prosperity there lurks a danger. 
As the volume of business increases, the margin of 
profit decreases. Employers find themselves forced 
to follow the line of least resistance and the most 
public-spirited must accommodate himself to the 
standard set by the meanest. From the general rule, 
that with the increase in population and commercial 
activity goes a more than corresponding increase in 
the amount of child labor required, one might be led 
to the belief that this is the result of an economic 
necessity. 

Is it a fact that our industrial advancement must 
be got at the-expense of our children? Or is it not 
because of the absence of preventive legislation the 
child’s labor forms the line of least resistance along 
which employers, good and bad alike, are forced by 
the fierce competition that goes with large under- 
taking and dense population? 

_In the year 1802 the first factory act known to our 
civilization was passed by the British Parliament for 
the purpose of abating the evils of child labor. This 
law was inspired by the terrible condition of the 
Pauper children of the city of London. The poor- 
houses of that city not only supplied the orphans 
and deserted children from 7 years of age upward 
to the factories then springing into existence through 
the development of machinery, but actually paid a 
small premium to the employers to take the children 
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off their hands. These young paupers were poorl 
fed and terribly abused, worked at snceantih: nneh 
ber of hours—often fourteen in one day—lodged in 
barracks, and consequently decimated by disease. 
The law of 1802 applied to certain industries and to 
pauper children only, but it was soon found neces- 
Sary to protect the young from the selfishness of 
their parents. In 1833, the principle of an age limit 
under which children might not be employed came 
to be recognized, and it was estimated that 56,000 
children between the ages of 9 and 13 were then 
employed in factories in Great Britain. In 1842 it 
was found necessary to regulate the terms under 
which children might be employed in coal mines as 
well as in factories. Prior to this children had be- 
gun work in the mines as early as 5 years of age. 
Dr. Felix Adler cites an instance of a man named 
Apsden testifying before the Children’s ‘Employment 
Committee in 1833, that his boy, then present, had 
been carried on the father’s shoulders across the 
snow to his place of employment, where he would 
work for sixteen hours, and the boy then but 7 years 
of age. Notwithstanding the supposed advance in 
civilization, and the more humane sentiment toward 
child labor that has been fostered by the philan- 
thropic and humanitarian societies, I am doubtful 
whether or not this advance has greatly outstripped 
the desire on the part of the employer for cheap help 
that goes hand in hand with commercial develop- 
ment. Even today it is estimated that in the facto- 
ries of the Southern Sates about 20,000 children are 
employed, all of whom are under 12 years of age; 
and these are employed under conditions just as 


distressing as those prevailing in England before - 


the passage of the first factory act. Recent inves- 
tigations have plainly shown that Ohio. Pennsylva- 
nia, New Jersey and New York have no cause to 
vaunt themselves over their Southern neighbors. In 
fact in many respects they are even worse, in that 
they have excellent laws which are not enforced 
Wherever the congested -conditions exist, wherever 
manufacture is the ruling industry, there eternal 
vigilence is necessary to prevent the exploitation 
of the young. It is the demand that begets the con- 
dition. The industry than can thrive on juvenile 
labor will use juvenile Jabor if it is not prevented, 
be it in South Carolina, New York or California. 

Until the past year in the city of San Francisco, 
the schools in certain quarters contiguous to the 
canneries were always crowded during the first two 
or three weeks of the fall term with children from 
7 to 14 years of age, whose little hands were drawn 
and crippled by cuts from cans and paring knives, 
the acids of the fruits eating the tender flesh to the 
bone. More than fifty such children could be found 
in one school. 

During the first years of California’s history as a 
State, gold and silver mining was its chief industry. 
Gradually agriculture and horticulture came to be 
of importance, and now with out rapidly increasing 
population, improved methods of communication and 
cheap fuel, manufacture is assuming a prominent 
place. And with this increase in importance goes a 
corresponding increase in the keenness of the com- 
petition, and the inevitable search on the port of the 
employer for means whereby his operating expenses 
may be reduced. Under such conditions always have 
there been the same results; wages suffer first and 
the attempt always comes to substitute cheaper and 
cheaper labor, and the evil day soon approaches 
when the half-grown child comes to be the com- 
petitor of his own father. This happened in Eng- 
land over a century ago; in New York and Massa- 
chusetts for decades this evil has been one of the 
problems of greatest concern; the Southern 
cotton factories and the [Illinois coal mines 
contributed their share to the sins against 
the young, and it was seen to be but a 
matter of time until our own State would join 
the procession. With this in view, certain public- 
spirited citizens presented a measure, regulating the 
employment of children, to the Legislature in 1901, 
which passed that body and became a law March 
23d of that vear, This first enactment was very lim- 
ited in its scope, and only affected children under 12 
years of age, except as to hours, which latter, restric- 
tion went to 18 years. On account of its being: nec- 
essary, under the -enactment to prove guilty intent 
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on the part of the employer, convictions were very 
difficult and small attempt was made in the way of 
enforcement. 

At the session of 1905 the present law was passed, 
making a great improvement over the previous lee- 
islation, in the safeguards thrown around the chil- 
dren and the methods of enforcement. Under this 
law no child under 18 years of age is allowed to 
work more than nine hours a day in certain indus- 
tries; no child under 16 years of age is allowed to 
work between 10 o’clock in the evening and 6 o'clock 
in the morning in the same industries; no minor 
under 16 years of age may be employed, unless he or 
she can read and write English, or is in attendance 
upon a regularly conducted night school. All minors 
under 14 years of age are forbidden employment, 
except during the regular vacations of the public 
schools, when they are eligible only upon the pro- 
duction of a permit signed by the teacher of the 
school last attended by such child, showing his reg- 
ular attendance during the term preceding such va- 
cation; and on the permission of the Judge of the 
Juvenile Court, which permission is granted only 
on the submission of evidence that the parent of 
such child is ill and in need of the assistance of the 
child. Under these conditions the child is allowed 
to work temporarily. All children between 14 and 
16 years of age must be provided with an age and 
schooling certificate. This certificate must contain 
the age and description of the child; the oath of the 
parent respecting such age, which must be verified 
bv other evidence; and the signature of the principal 
of the school last attended by such child, as to age 
and school attendance. All the blanks. provided 
must be kept on file by the employer, and constantly 
open to inspection of the agents of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Failure to produce such certifi- 
cate is tround for dismissal of the child and prose- 
cution of the employer. It will be readily seen that 
with this machinery for enforcement, a large num- 
ber of people must co-operate with the Commissioner 
of Labor to make the law effective. Immediately 
upon the passage of this enactment, our office com- 
municated with every county and city Superintend- 
ent of Schools in the State, apprising them of the 
requirements of the law, and soliciting their aid to 
bring the matter to the attention of the different 
school nrincipals in their several jurisdictions. With 
one or two exceptions this aid was cheerfully given. 
A like cordial co-operation was had from the paro- 
chial schools. The newspapers throughout the State 
were likewise ready to assist, in the neighborhood 
of fifty of them publishing the law, and many com- 
menting favorablv upon it. Nine thousand copies of 
the law were widely distributed. , 

At the expiration of sixty days—the time between 
the passage of the law and its going into effect— 
its provisions were well known from one end of the 
State to the other, and the necessary blanks in the 
hands of the proper officers for its enforcement. The 
different school principals, recognizing the salutary 
effect that must come from a strict adherence to the 
terms of the law, have been careful, in the main, 
that no certificates were issued except to children 
rightfully entitled to them, and the Juvenile Courts 
have used extreme care in issuing the permits for 
children between 12 pty 14 years of age to work 
luring the illness of their parents. 

. As The vacation approached, blank forms for the 
vacation permit were prepared and sent throughout 


’ the State, and, as far as possible, employers were no- 


tified of the vacation exemption, so that they might 
avail themselves of the numerous school children 
beween the ages of 12 and 14 who were eligible un- 
der the law for employment. 

Employers, recognizing that an earnest attempt 
was being made to carry out the law, have ordinarily 
observed its requirements. The restriction of the 
number of hours minors under 18 may work to nine 
hours per day has met with the most opposition, and 
this provision has been hardest to enforce. But a 
condition has now been reached where, during the 
last Christmas vacation—in this city—the large 
stores provided two complete sets of minor help a 
day, and no child worked in this busy season more 
than nine hours. 
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UNION SHOP FOSTERS AMERICAN CITI- 
ZENSHIP. 


W: D. MAHON, GENERAL PRESIDENT STREET RAILWAY 
EMPLOYES OF AMERICA. 


The question stated by our opponents, namely, the 
open shop versus the union shop, is a misnomer. 
There is no such question to be considered, for if 
the open shop is correct in principle it carries with 
it logically that the organization of labor is wrong. 

On the other hand, if it is necessary for labor to 
organize in order to secure the rights of the toiler, 
and that fact is admitted, then it naturally and logi- 
cally follows that the union shop is correct. Hence, 
the question is, union or no union, and it is for us, 
as trade unionists, to show the necessity for the or- 
ganization of the working people, and when this 
necessity is shown it naturally and logically gives 
the right to the union shop. 

Our opponents are preaching individualism, when 
there is no such thing as individualism in the whole 
makeup of our business and industrial world of 
today. If you please, we live in a commercial age, 
the business age, the organized commercial age of 
the world. 

Pause a moment and trace the history of the hu- 
man family down the roadway of time. I want to 
call attenion briefly to the various phases that the 
human family has passed through in order that we 
may intelligently realize the present conditions. 


Open shop advocates of industrial individualism: 


should realize that the conditions you contend for 
are now buried in a dead past and that it was science 
that dealt it the death blow. It was science that 
stole a tear from the cheek of unpaid labor, con- 
verted it into steam, and created a giant that turns 
the countless wheels and spindles of toil. Not sat- 
isfied with this advancement, science, growing 
bolder, snatched from the hand of Jupiter the thun- 
derbolt, and now the electrical spark, freighted with 
human thought, flashes under wave and sea; re- 
charged, it drives the car over mountain and plain, 
and this force completed the revolution of the in- 
dustrial conditions of the world, made industrial in- 
dividualism impossible, and dealt the death-blow to 
the open shop. 

When you preach open shop you slander our in- 
telligence and repudiate the political teachings of 
the last forty years. What has been the political 
cry of almost every employer of labor, whether he 
be Republican, Democrat, Mugwump or Lily White? 
It has been protection to American labor. You 
have taught us that a Chinese wall of protection 
must surround our nation in order to protect us 
from the competition of the cheap labor of the Old 
World. Your orators have pictured to us the horri- 
ble conditions that exist in the various countries of 
Europe. Yet while the hired men were painting 
this picture, the employers were opening the gates 
“and flooding our American labor market with the 
cheapest labor of the Old World. 

They did not go to the higher standard countries 
of Europe, but to the lowest, the cheapest, and the 
most degraded, and brought them here and made us 
compete with them in the open markets of our coun- 
try. As true American citizens, realizing the ne- 
cessity of “protection that would protect” our homes 
and firesides against the invasion of these hordes 
brought down upon us, we formed the trade union, 
and are not only protecting the American working- 
men, but are educating the immigrants how to be- 
come citizens also. We are doing this through the 
union shop, with its door closed to the vicious and 
savage and the inefficient, who would trample our 
American interests and institutions in the dust. 

Objection is made to the union, because it is 

claimed that it interferes with business interests. 
Have you ever made a study of what true business 
interests of this country rest upon? I fear not. If 
thoroughly understood, no person would be an advo- 
cate of the open shop on the one hand and crying 
for protéction to American labor on the other. As 
trade unionists we have examined and carefully 
studied that subject. 
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True business rests in this day upon the con- 
suming power of the people. Every time you re- 
duce the wage of the laborer you strike a blow at 
the true business interests of the nation. 


Make an honest investigation and see if the de- 
mands of union labor have been detrimental to 
the best interests of our country. The trade union 
stands for shorter hours of labor and the increase 
of pay to the point where the workingman shail 
have a fair share ofthe products of his labor. 

When the agitation was first taken up for shorter 
hours-and increase of pay the employers cried out 
that it would destroy the new republic; but the 
trades unionists knew different. They were stu- 
dents of political economy. The agitation con- 
tinued. The ten-hour day was established by 1860. 
What were the results? Had the young republic 
perished? By no means. The wages had greatly in- 
creased, the hours had been shortened, yet statis- 
tics showed that we were producing nine times 
more in 1860 than we were in 1840. Still the agita- 
tion continues. Follow it on down to the present 
date’ Thousands of our workingmen and women 
are now working an eight-hour workday, and the 
pay has been gradually increased. Has it been det- 
rimental to the nation? 


With all of these improved conditions for the 
working people, the press of 1904 announced that 
the United States had captured the markets of the 
world. 


One of the flimsy charges which has been her- 
alded broadcast for the past few years against the 
trade unions is that they restrict the output. There 
is no such an attempt made or taught by the trade 
union. What we do attempt is to regulate the 
hours of labor. We say that eight, nine, or ten 
hours of labor, as the case may be, shall be a day’s 
work, beyond which you can not work the employe, 
but so far as the output, we care not. You may 
speed your machines, and God knows you speed 
them, to their highest capacity. With that we do 
not interfere after setting the hours of labor. Take, 
for instance, the industry which I represent, the 
street railways. Twelve years ago, they were op- 
erating cars with horses as a motive power. That 
car could haul forty people and would make from 
eight to ten miles an hour. Today they are speed- 
ing their cars as high as thirty and forty miles an 
hour and each car capable of seating from sixty to 
one hundred people. There is no protest from the 
union in regard to the speed nor no restriction as 
to the number of passengers hauled. What we 
have demanded is a reasonable work-day, limited to 
a certain number of hours, and such is the demand 
and the principle of the trade union throughout its 
entire jurisdiction. 

Another of the objections made by the employers 
to the union shop is that they claim they want the 
right to manage their business, and that the union 
interferes with that right. The great trouble with 
some people is that they don’t exactly know where 
their rights begin and where they leave off. They 
shout about individual liberty, but when you press 
them for a definition of it you find their idea of 
individual liberty is to let them dictate the policies 
and conditions under which every person must la- 
bor and every other thing be regulated. 

Now, the trade union does not interfere with the 
business of the employer. It is a business institu- 
tion itself. It is the organization through which 
the employe protects the only commodity he has 
to sell upon the markets of the world, namely, his 
labor, and after he has set the price and conditions 
under which he will sell that, he has nothing more 
to say in the operation of the boss’s business. So 
far as workmanship, competency, and so on, these 
are all questions which the employer or the com- 
pany regulate themselves, and the union does not 
interfere except when the employer seeks, through 
this means, to destroy their organizations. 

This talk of individual liberty and individual em- 
ployment, when properly analyzed, we find does not 
exist, Take the workingmen and women of today. 
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We find them grouped into groups and classes, 
whether they be union or non-union, and the fact js 
that he or she acts with and is treated . Just like» 
the group which they belong to. 

For instance, when a motorman is hired by one 
of the street railway companies of this country, he 
is hired just as hundreds of other men are hired, 
They are all hired under certain rules and regul,- 
tions. The condition covers all of their employ- 
ment. The company does not know that such an 
individual as Sam Jones or John Smith works fo; 
them. They know him by number 75 or 1080, }{¢ 
receives the same consideration, and no more than 
that which is given to all of his class. He must 
work under the same rules and regulations, regari- 
less of how much ability or skill he may possess, 
and this is true in the mine, the workshop, and the 
factory. 

We do not claim that the trade union is perfect, 
It is a human institution and subject to the same 
errors and mistakes that our friends upon the other 
side make. Yet, when we compare our mistakes, 
we find them no greater than the mistakes made 
by the employer. If you are interested in the wel- 
fare of the nation, there is but one honest way in 
which to solve it. You can not destroy our trade 
unions. If that could have been done there would 
have been no trade unions here today to contend 
with opponents over the question of the open shop, 
but despite all opposition—the blacklist, the various 
victimizing policies—the trade union has succeeded. 
It will live on. Employers who are honestly seek- 
ing betterment and improvement of the conditions 
of their fellowmen and the true prosperity of the 
nation will meet their employes through their or- 
ganization around the conference board, and there, 
through joint agreements, outline and adjust the 
questions which concern them and their employ- 
ment, recognizing that aim and object of the union 
is to protect through organization and advance the 
occupation and the business in which the employer 
is interested, through the union shop, or, in other 
words, along the lines of true American citizenship, 
which means protection to American labor. 

—__—__-- 


CIGAR MAKERS’ OFFICIALS. 


The result of the referendum vote for officers of 
the Cigar Makers’ International Union has_ been 
announced, and the following candidates having 
received a majority of all votes cast, were declared 
elected: 

President—D. W. Perkins, Chicago. 

First Vice-President—Samuel Gompers, New 
York. 

Fourth Vice-President—L. A. Bolio, Westfield, 
Mass. 

Sixth Vice-President—J. 
Fla. 

Treasurer—Gibson Weber, Philadelphia. 

For Second, Third, Fifth and Seventh Vice-Pres- 
idents neither candidate received a majority vote, 
and the two receiving the highest number for the 
offices mentioned will go on the ballot for the sec- 
ond election, which occurs on the second Saturday 
in July. The ballot will then be made up as fol- 
lows: 

For Second Vice-President—Thos. F. Tracy and 
Patrick Mahoney, Boston. 

For Third Vice-President—A. Gariepy, Montreal; 
J. J. Murphy, Hamilton, Ont. 

For Fifth Vice-President—Herman Christen, 
Louisville; Conrad Weber, Brooklyn. 

For Seventh Vice-President—E. G. Hall, Minne- 
apolis; W. H. Fitzgerald, Portland, Ore. 

———_q—_—___—— 
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There are more children under fifteen years of 
age working in the mills of free America than in 
Germany, England and Italy combined,” said Sec- 
retary A. J. McKelway of the National Child Labor 
Committee, in an address in Philadelphia recently. 
“There are more children under sixteen in the mills 
of Pennsylvania than there are in all the ‘Southern 
States put together.” 


“Public policy, on the one hand, requires that a 
man should not by contract deprive himself or the 
State of his labor, skill or talent, and on the other 
hand, that he should be able to preclude himself 
from competition with particular persons so far as 
is necessary to obtain the best price for his business 
or knowledge, when he chooses to sell it.”—Pollock’s 
“Principles of Contracts,” page 310. 


The reason underlying the right of private con- 
tract is that a man has a right to prevent himself 
from being wronged; a right to dispose of his prop- 
erty to the greatest advantage to himself and those 
dependent upon him, The right to contract is sub- 
ject to limitations growing out of the duties which 
the individual owes to society, and the first of these 
limitations is that he has no right to so contract that 
fe may become a burden on society, or make any 
contract which tends to make other persons burdens 
on society. 

Law and equity both set limits to the right of pri- 
vate contract, and these limits are undue influence 
and fraud—which really blend into one another. It 
is fraudulent to enter into a contract with the design 
of using it as an instrument of wrong or deceit 
against the other party. Ignorance on the one hand 
and wrongful contrivance on the other are distin- 
euished marks of fraud in contracts and agree- 
ments. 

The position of the modern trade union toward 
ihe right of private contract has never been more 
accurately stated than in this from Pothier (cited 
by Story, Eq. Jur., section 248): “Equity ought to 
preside in all agreements. * * * In contracts of 
mutual interest, where one of the parties gives or 
does something for the purpose of receiving com- 
pensation for it, an injury suffered by one of the 
contracting parties, even when the other has not had 
recourse to any artifice to deceive, is alone sufficient 
to render that contract vicious.” And in the same 
work Story (section 502), after referring to places 
where statutory law limits the right of private con- 
tract, says: “In other matters courts of equity, in 
aid of general morals, will not suffer one party, 
standing in a situation of which he may avail him- 
self against the other, to derive advantage from that 
circumstance.” 

Generally speaking, any agreement contrary to the 
common principles of justice or morality is void in 
conflict with the solid interests of society in all civ- 
ilized countries, the application of the principle vary- 
ing with the idea held by the judiciary of what con- 
stitutes society and what is moral. 

The benefit of the community is the supreme law, 
and following out this principle, which operates as 
a rule of construction, many private contracts have 
heen set aside because it appeared that circumstances 
of extreme necessity and distress of one of the par- 
ties, though not accompanied by any direct restraint 
or duress, so entirely overcame his free agency as 
to render the contract vicious. 

The construction put upon this principle has led us. 
of the trade unions to the view that where a man 
has been compelled by his necessities to sell his ser- 
vices for less than will support his family in com- 
fort and give him an opportunity to educate his 
children, he has not been able to meet his employer 
on equal terms and is not a free agent. 

The construction put upon it by the employers’ 
associations and those injunction judges who, by 
reason of their aspirations, endeavor to see all things 
from the side of the man who has money to lend, is 
that the employe has no right to the benefit of the 
equitable doctrine of undue influence as a protection 
from an unjust or ignorant employer; and, by 
twisting the wording of precedents to escape the 
Principles of equity, they have established a series 
of precedental decisions which give an employer the 
right of eminent domain over. the employe without 
any process of law, which is what any “right to ac- 
quire property” is when it supersedes the existing 
tight of possession. Out of this right of eminent 
domain, in itself a vicious perversion of the princi- 
ples of equity, the employers’ associations 
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erected their open-shop plea, wherein they plead an 
employer’s right to take advantage of an employe’s 
necessities in order to make a contract, while the 
employe, by reason of his necessities, is not a free 
agent. 

If you should read in section 525. of the “Principles 
of Contracts”: “Any influence brought to bear upon 
a person entering into an agreement or consentjng 
to a disposal of property, which, having regard to 
all the circumstances of the case, appears to have 
been such as to preclude the exercise of free and 
deliberate judgment, is considered by courts of 
equity to be -undue influence,” you would immedi- 
ately realize the importance of electing judges who 
would construe laws and precedents according to 
the principles of equity rather than construe the 
principles according to precedents selected by the 
attorney for an employers’ association. 

Each man’s right of contract extends only to the 
disposal of that which is his in possession. There 
is no “right to acquire” property except under laws 
of eminent domain. The state itself must have laws 
of eminent domain and show that its contemplated 
action is in harmony with public ‘policy before it 
can plead a “right to acquire’ even so much prop- 
erty as the land on which to build a country school- 
house (if the possessor of that land does not wish 
to sell it); and even then the property must be ap- 
praised by persons acquainted with its value, and 
the State must pay a fair valuation for it. To as- 
sert that an employer has “a right to acquire” labor 
is to assert that an employer has a right of eminent 
domain over laborers. No employer has any right 
to acquire labor which is not subject to the right of 
possession already existiney in the laborer himself, 
and the right to dispose of that labor to his own 
advantage in any occupation not opposed to the pub- 
lic welfare. Courts of equity, when a man has paid 
the money on a usurious contract, especially if he 
was forced by circumstances beyond his control to 
make the contract, or advantage was taken of his 
necessities or ignorance, will step in and assist him 
to recover the excess paid beyond what was justly 
due, the reasoning being that he was not a free 
agent or he would not have made a contract so in- 
jurious to himself. The justice of the principle has 
never been questioned by any of the critics of abor 
unions, and it has been some years since a usurer 
has tried to plead his right of private contract in 
order to get the aid of a court to take advantage of 
a borrower’s necessities. 

Pollock’s “Principles” says: “A court of equity 
will inquire whether the parties really did meet on 
equal terms, and if it is found that the vendor was 
distressed in circumstances and that advantage was 
taken of that distress it will avoid the contract.” 
This principle underlies all our bankruptcy laws, 
which members of the employers’ associations are 
quick to take advantage of when necessary in order 
to replace themselves in the business world and 
protect their families in their rights to a father’s 
care and labor, 

There is scarcely a day, however, that some ear- 
nest advocate of cheapness does not arise and af- 
firm that his liberty is being trampled upon when a 
trade union extends this principle to labor contracts. 
Most of the injunction writs handed down against 
unions refer to the “right of private contract” as 
being denied by labor organizations, yet any chan- 
cellor would be compelled to apply the principle if 
the circumstances of the case included a sale of real 
or physical property instead of a sale of service or 
labor. 

We have very many decisions affirming that labor 
is property; very few which give to that form of 
preperty amy protection against those who desire to 
acquire it without rendering just compensation to 
the possessor. Most of these decisions assert the 
liberty of the laborer directly in the interest of the 
employer, some assert this liberty for the indirect 
purpose of benefiting the employer. In this last 
class of cases the employer has appeared without 
any power of attorney from the employe and pleaded 
by counsel for the liberty of the employe. The case 


of Casey v. Cincinnati Typographical Union No. 3 
is typical. There the employer’s right to regulate 
wages was sustained by the court as (by implica- 
tion) in harmony with the interest of the wage 
earner. Casey did not plead that the union pre- 
vented him from paying more than was necessary to 
support the employe and his family in comfort, but 
the decision of the court would lead one to the be- 
lief that the court believed Casey was looking for 
an opportunity to raise wages and was only pre- 
vented from so doing by the actions of No. 3. 
Casey did, in effect, plead a “right” to take advan- 
tage of the necessities of an employe, a “right” 
which, under the equitable doctrine of undue in- 
tiuence, is not in existence (a “right” to regulate 
prices over another man’s property or labor in or- 
der to gain an advantage thereby is a “right” to ex- 


“ercise an undue influence unless the person doing 


the “regulating” is acting as agent for the property 
owner, working in his interest.) 

“The question to be decided in each case is 
whether the parties really did meet on equal terms” 
(Pollock section 525), and it might be said to be 
the basis of the equitable doctrine of undue in- 
fluence as applied to contracts of any kind. As 
said above, undue influence and fraud blend into 
one another. The specific mark of fraud is the 
presence of dishonest intention, which is present 
whenever the employer pleads a right of private 
contract in order to take advantage of the employe’s 
necessities. The undue influence is present when- 
ever the children get hungry, whenever they have 
to leave the free schools to go to work while their 
father, their natural protector and guardian, is labor- 
ing under the fostering care of an employers’ asso- 
ciation. 

The desire to shift the burden of their competi- 
tion from their own shoulders to those of the men 
who do the work is the moving force behind the 
open-shop organizations. If they had sense enough to 
get together and formulate a standard system of 
computing cost and a scale of prices they would sud- 
denly discover that the man who can get the best 
outfit, men and materials, can compete on right 
lines, and furnish the best work at lowest margin of 
profit, and the employer who could get the most 
work to do is the one who could make the most 
profit. 

We may advise them not to cut prices, but all 
that we have a right to demand is that if they do 
cut prices they shall do so at their own expense; that 
if they desire to cut each other’s throats they shall 
do their own bleeding. They came pretty near 
ruining the paper trade in this country, and by their 
desire to compete in cheapness they practically de- 
veloped the necessity for a paper trust to protect the 
capital in that business, which trust has now become 
tyrannical, more or less. 

The reduction of wages to a basis of animal ne- 
cessities has always made animals out of men, and 
a man-animal, when he begins to run with the pack, 
is about the most dangerous thing there is, because 
he begins to feel that it is not a necessity of his 
being that he should work, but that it is a necessity 
of his being that he should eat; then he hears “The 
Call of the Wild” and reverts to the stone age, shy- 
ing bricks at the police as a pastime, until he grad- 
uates into the ranks of the holdup men, where he 
can enforce the right of private contract without 
being interfered with by the equitable doctrine of 
undue influence. Once in a while he acts as a strike- 
breaker for an employers’ association, not because 
he likes to work, but because those who hold the 
same views should stick together. Holduping is 
merely business, without regard to the principles of 
equity, with the doctrine of undue influence set 
aside. The holdup man creates a necessity for lying 
down by striking the customer with a sandbag and 
then takes advantage of the necessity he has created 
to go through the customer’s pockets like a summer 
hotei. 

A court of equity, when not influenced by any 
other consideration than the facts and the principles 
involved, will inquire whether the party pleading 
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his right of private contract comes in good faith to 
have the law uphold a right, or comes in bad faith 
to have the judge give him the power to wrong 
some one; to give him the sandbagger’s advantage. 

Experience of degradation and misery has taught 
workmen in all civilized countries and Colorado that 
the only way for them to secure any benefit from the 
right of private contract is to pool all their rights 
in a union and appcint agents to treat with employ- 
ers for a minimum scale of wages based on the ne- 
cessities of decent living, which will insure that a 
workman shall not be degraded by his physical ne- 
cessities to an animal basis, and which he can only 
maintain by union with his fellow workmen. In 
this way only can he get the benefit of the right of 
private contract, and any honest judicial construction 
of a case affecting a legal right must construe that 
the right is intended to confer a benefit, and must 
remember that a man’s rights of property do not ex- 
tend over the rights of another property holder in 
the sense of “to acquire.” No man has a right of 
eminent domain over the services of another. 

It is a fundamental principle of construction that 
laws must be understood to mean something for the 
advantage of society, and consequently the construc- 
tion put upon a law is always influenced by the idea 
held by the judge of what constitutes society and 
what is for its advantage. 

Injustice more frequently arises out of our mis- 
understanding as to what constitutes justice than 
out of a desire to be unjust, which is but another 
way of saying that injustice is authoritative ignor- 
ance—mostly; sometimes fhe man is not so ignor- 


ant of financial matters as of justice. 
——$ 


THE LABEL A POWER. 

A union label is a great power in the labor move- 
ment, says the Shoe Workers’ Journal. It is even 
a weapon in the hands of organized labor, used 
against the unfair employers and industrial evils. 
But it is used as a weapon against employers only 
as a last resort. Its greatest use and greatest work 
is edifying and peaceful. Its greatest accomplish- 
ments are peacefully gained. It aims to have the 
consumers band together against abuses as the 
workers organize against abuses. It stands for pub- 
licity, and organized labor is justified in saying that 
the public is derelict in its duty while it does not 
embrace the opportunity given by the union label 
to rid our industrial life of the convict contractor, 
sweatshops and .child labor; to rid society of the 
contagious diseases which have their source in the 
sweatshops; to rid society of the accumulating evils 
of a system that makes children wage-workers and 
able-bodied men and women idlers. 

The union label is the great industrial and social 


health commissioner, requiring nothing but the pub- 


lic support due it to abolish industrial evils that 

are public menaces and beget social evils. 

Organized labor has a right not only to ask, but 
to expect the public to buy union-label goods in 
preference to others. Organized labor has a right 
to expect that society will support it in curing great 
social evils and carrying on a work that must ac- 
complish results of immense social advantage. 

The union label is working for the good of all, 
and is used as a weapon against or to the detriment 
of abusers and abuses only. If the union label re- 
ceived the support of the great consuming public, 
to which it is entitled, there would be small need 
of using it in any but peaceful, edifying, healthful 
and uplifting ways. 

Organized labor may well ask: “Has not the pub- 
lic a duty to the union label? Does it not owe that 
duty, and has it not been indifferent not only in its 
duty to the union label, but to almost every oppor- 
tunity to do away with poignant industrial evils?” 
It is not acceptable that the public’s duty is that of 
an active censor of wrong, but only a passive sup- 
porter of right. 

The purchasing support of the consuming public 
in support of the union label would soon correct 
recognized industrial and social evils, as well as the 
errors of organized labor. 
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THE QUESTION OF INDIVIDUAL 
LIBERTY. 


It is continually said that this is a subject that 
organized workingmen fail to grasp; that it em- 
bodies a highly important principle which they 
heedlessly sacrifice for the gaining of immediate 
ends. The challenge is regarded. by these work- 
ingmen in one or the other of two ways: Either it 
is not made in good faith or those making it have 
yet to learn that before joining one with the other 
these workingmen realized that, so far as individual 
liberty affected them, it was but a mere abstraction. 


Much has been said by speakers and writers of 
almost every kind to show that any conduct by an 
individual, or a number of individuals, involving a 
deviation from this principle, much less a disre- 
gard for it, would mean just to that extent the 
overthrow of our institutions. 


No little of this discussion would be regarded as 
so much harmless ranting upon the part of men 
whose schooling has set them back a century or 
two, rather than having put them into intimate re- 
lation with present-day conditions, but for the fact 
that they shriek loudest when it appears that work- 
ingmen are surrendering their individual liberty 
and poor terms of employment and receiving a real 
liberty and better terms of employment. The trade 
unions are made their especial target. 


And yet it is simply quoting all history to say 
that with every advanced step taken by the human 
family the liberty of .the individual has been re- 
stricted. Whether it was a tyrant dethroned or an 
ignorant peasant made to come under the law, the 
expression of the united will, the result was the 
same. And even today, in so commonplace a de- 
velopment as the game laws, the same fact is seen. 
Further examples of the same commonplace but 
convincing kind are seen in the fact that no man 
can erect, within certain limits of the modern city, 
a building of any kind or for any purpose that might 
prove an injury to the life or property of citizens 
generally, or, in still more advanced communities, 
so much as expectorate upon the sidewalks. 

The implication contained in the constitutional 
guarantee that no citizen shall be deprived of his 
property or his life without due process of law, is 
often lost sight of by those who prate so much of 
the inviolability of the liberty of the individual. 
Whether they know it or not, what they would make 
so much of has not existed since man emerged from 
a state of nature. Indeed, in no other state would 
it be possible. 

We are not unmindful that there can, and has 
been, such a thing as being governed too much; but 
we do contend that, when it means the good of all, 
the liberty of less than all is open to modification. 
This is the first principle of all democratic insti- 
tutions, and it could not be otherwise. 

In this connection we are pleased to reproduce, 
in part, a letter from a former college president, 
and who is the managing director of the most use- 
ful and best known of institutions for the popular 
education of the masses in New York City, Charles 
Sprague Smith, of the People’s Institute, who writes 
from Europe the following: 

“The chief impression I received was of the ad- 
vance Europe is making so much more rapidly than 
America, in subordinating individual desire and will 
to the needs and will of the whole community. 
* * * In general, Europe is coming to recog- 
nize, far more quickly than America, the obligation 
of the community as a whole to take thought for 
the interests of the separate individuals comprising 
it. We, in America, still remain in what is, to my 
mind, a cruder stage of thought and social devel- 
opment, : 

“The illustration of this: predominance of the 
community over the individual that came most viv- 
idly before me, was in the matter of the preserva- 
tion of the forests. I spent a month or more in the 
I found there a very ancient forest 
region under the constant supervision of trained 


| foresters, Part was state property; part that of 


separate communities; part that of private persons, 
Yet, as I was credibly informed, no tree could be 
felled anywhere without the permission of the state 
through its foresters. The danger of denuding the 
mountains, and thus limiting, if not destroying the 
water supply of the plains below, is thus forestalleq, 
I recalled tracts of former forest land in the Adiron- 
dacks where trees have been ruthlessly felled anq 
the fire allowed to sweep repeatedly over waste hil]. 
sides, until now every bit of soil has been washeq 
away, and, in place of a noble forest, there remains 
only stone and sand. It is the visible expression 
of that exaggerated individualism which claims the 
right to what it will with its own, failing to recog. 
nize a communal right deeper and more sacred than 
the individual right. The interest of every indj- 
vidual affects the common weal of the whole, and 
is a concern of the state. Individuals should he 
accorded as large a measure of liberty as consists 
with the supreme communal interest, no more, and 
it should be the supreme aim of all. enlightened 
men and women to assist in educating the commin- 
ity and the individuals comprising it to a recogni- 
tion of social obligation.” 

Exaggerated individualism is the greatest evil 
that faces us today, and thinking men, who realize 
that the good of all is the supreme good, recognize 
the full significance of this fact. 

The workingman who permits himself to be de- 
luded to give up a concrete liberty for an abstract 
liberty injures himself; the other to whom indi- 
vidual liberty would mean something and who is 
permitted to exercise it to the extent to warrant the 
characterization of this noted educator, is a man 
privileged to enrich himself at the expense of the 


state.—Bricklayer and Mason. 
—_—_____4¢ 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Freight and Bag- 
gagemen of America is the youngest of the rail- 
road brotherhoods. It also has had a rapid growth 
and now numbers 106 divisions, situated in different 
parts of the United States and in Canada. 

Eltradion, the organ of the British Electrical 
Trades Union, has the following on the unemploy- 
ment question: “The policy of General Booth, 
who is now favored by capitalists, is to employ at 
an absurdly low price men who have come down in 
the social scale and left their trade unions. Under 
the pretence of taking up men incapable of perform- 
ing an ordinary day’s work, he has managed to get 
subsidies from public bodies, and has thus been able 
to put men to work at occupations which have 
turned out to be, for him, very profitable. = Mr. 
Booth took to woodchopping. Now everyone knows 
that this industry has. always been a very difficult 
one to get a living at, and one which is very ar- 
duous. Nevertheless, General Booth, by taking on 
men reduced to the lowest point of subsistence, and 
exploiting them, has been enabled to undersell the 
ordinary woodchopper, with the result that he has 
broken up their unions and actually turned upon the 


street men who were laboriously earning a living.” 


Forty British printers, who were imported into 
Canada since the strike of their brethren here for 
the eight-hour day, have signed a petition which 
they have sent to King Edward and the state ofli- 
cials of Great Britain and Canada, protesting against 
the manner in which they were deceived by an 
agent of the United Typothetae. After having re- 
ceived a guarantee of work for two years from the 
agent, they assert that shortly after starting work 
in Winnipeg they were told their contract was not 
worth the paper it was written on. They left, and 
joined the union, while, they say, a number of their 
companions who came with them from England on 
“a personally conducted printers’ tour of Canada” 


were sent as strike-breakers to the United States. 
—————————E 


Over $1,503,000 was paid in sick and death benc- 
fits by the various unions under the jurisdiction of 
the American Federation of Labor during the cur- 
rent year, says Secretary Frank Morrison. 
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CHILD LABOR. 


Contrast Between the Children of Black Slaves 
and Those of Factory Workers of Today. 

‘his is a nation of combined sentimentalism and 
erecd—ready to cry over a sentimental song or a 
trashy play in which a child suffers, ready to take 
the products or the profits of the labor of a child 
clave, says the New York Journal, 

One generation of Americans wept over the pic- 
ture of “Jim Bludso’s Ghost” that “Went up alone 
in the smoke of the Prairie Belle.” Another gen- 
eration talks a little but does nathing while thou- 
sands of childrens’ lives go up in smoke of mills 
and factories. 


The Civil War, costing thousands of millions of 
dollars and endless lives, was waged upon issues 
arising out of black slavery. 

Because conflicting opinions could not find ex- 
pression, Of settlement, the country was nearly 
ryined—the nation was put back, impoverished, in 
wealth and in manhood, for half a century. 

Is the same thing to happen in America in con- 
nection with the still more shameful question of 
white child slavery? 

Can any man deny that the black mother work- 
ing on a plantation was happier than the white 
nother working in a mill today, with her youngest 
children neglected at home, and the other children, 
harely in their teens, working near her, or in an- 
other mill? 

lhe black slave at least knew that her children 
had an actual value in the eyes of the owner. She 
knew that the owner would not work them to death. 
Black slave-owners did not work little children all 
night. They were too valuable to be driven prema- 
turely into the grave. 

(he black mother had the comfort of knowing 
that her master saw in her negro child one that 
with care would grow into a slave worth a thousand 
dollars. The work of the black mother and the 
black father was hard work. But even they were 
cared for, because they represented property. And 
knew that their children would have their 
childhood to themselves at least, rolling about in 
the sunlight, playing, and well fed. The wise slave- 
owner wanted big, strong men and women for 
slaves, and so he gave the black baby a chance in its 
childhood. 

But the white slave-owner doesn’t bother about 
the future. He has no property in the women or 
the little children that work in his mill. Whether 
they live or die doesn’t matter to him. There are 
plenty more where they came from, plenty more in 
the immigrant ship. é 

The factory child to the hardened factory owner 
is simply so many pounds of flesh and blood and 
hone that can be changed into so many dollars—the 
quicker the better. 

There are actually and literally thousands upon 
thousands of young lives that go up in the heat and 
the smoke and the dust, through the chimneys of 
factories. Not all actually die on the factory floors. 
Their lives little by little go up through those big 
chimneys just the same—the last breath is breathed 
out at “home.” 

And those that grow up, and survive the factory 
life and the factory hours—what do they mean to 
the United States? 

Go and ask the English people, who went through 
the curse of child labor before it became so firmly 
established here. 

The English now have passed drastic laws—and 
they defend their children as we do not in this 
shamefully heartless country. 

The English learned, a little late, the result of 
child labor, and any American may learn by inves- 
tigating English conditions. 

The miserable little, puny English soldiers that 
made such a poor showing before the Boers in the 
Transvaal tell you something of the effect of child 
labor upon the grown man. 

A Manchester factory inspector said, “You 
mustn’t expect to find any well-grown men in Man- 
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chester. The factory life of the last hundred years 
has produced a stunted race.” In Manchester, the 
great factory center, eleven thousand men were ex- 
amined for the army and ten thousand were re- 
jected. The standards were then made lower to 
suit an inferior race. Twelve thousand more were 
examined, and 32 per cent of them were rejected 


because their chests were too small, their bodies 
too feeble. 


The child-labor system of this country, which 
will get worse and worse if we have the North and 
South competing as to which shall exploit the cheap- 
est labor in the cotton mills and the other mills, 
will have a dreadful effect upon the future of this 
country. It will give us a race of human beings 
stunted mentally, physically and morally as well, 
for a stunted body must produce a stunted mind and 
character. 

We shall get from our child labor system a race 
as degraded as that which makes the Whitechapel 
district of London so hideous—a race where half 
the babies die as “Wasters,” where you see the 
mother with a young child on her arm and a gin- 
bottle in her hand. Will the people of this country 
tolerate a condition brutal in the present and full of 
danger for the future, or will they have the energy 
to do away with the child-labor evil now, before it 
becomes hopelessly fastened upon the country and 
intrenched behind that sacred American 
“vested property interests?” 

It ought not to be necessary with any American 
to go into details in connection with child-labor. De- 
tails should be superfluous. The bare fact that a 
child is deprived of its youth, deprived of sunshine 
and education, driven to hard labor almost in baby- 
hood, deprived of all chance in life, should arouse 
indignation that nothing could increase. 

But the money-making craze seems to have hard- 
ened our people, and detailed facts may not be super- 
fluous. 

We quote from the report of the secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Child-Labor Committee. 

These are the facts concerning a little girl three 
feet and a half high, stopped on her way to a box 
factory at a quarter past seven in the morning. 

The child’s.work begins at half past seven. She 
has half an hour for dinner, and stops work at half- 
past eight in the evening. In order, presumably, to 
show Christian charity, they allow that child five 
minutes for supper in the evening before the closing 
hour of half-past eight arrives. 

There is a child, barely out of her babyhood, 
working twelve hours and a half a day—still at work 
three hours and a half after the brute that owns her 
and that murders her has gone home to his dinner. 

That child in the long day turns in the edges of 
nine thcusand box covers. 

Is not that a horrible picture of shameful slavery 
and brutality 

Was there anything in the negro slavery excelling 
this disgrace to the nation? 

Think of a little child doing over and over again 
nine thousand times in one day the same montonous 
task. 

Think of the hollow chest, the tired eyes and 
hands, the aching back. 

Then think of a nation that allows such a brutal- 
ity; think of the brute that exploits this poor child. 

Think how few can escape an early death thus 
subjected to torture in childhood. 

And what kind of a child can be added to the 
population by this poor little slave if she lives to 
marry and become a mother? 

In the glass mills in New Jersey, if a man alone 
asks for work he is turned away. But if he men- 
tions that he has children he gets a hearing. He is 
asked eagerly how many children he hes and how 
young they are. The glass factories are constantly 
burning up the children, killing them off. The 
father who comes to sell his own body and the bodies 
and lives of his children as well is eagerly received. 
A nice picture of civilization, isn’t it? 

We shall not go on with the horrible details of 
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child labor. They are too depressing, too degrad- 
ing. 

It is the fashion in the North to cry Out against 
child labor in the South. At least one State in the 
South has disgraced itself by refusing to pass a law 
to protect the children. But Pennsylvania, the rich 


and the great State, is infinitely more to blame than 
the South. 


In Pennsylvania there are more children working 
in the mills than in all of the Southern States taken 
together, 

We quote again from the official report: 

“If Pennsylvania’s working children were to 
stand shoulder to shoulder, with no space between 
them, the line would reach more than twenty-two 
miles. If one of them were to pass your door each 
minute, day and night, it would take three months 
for the entire number to go by.” 

How do you like that picture of modern “civili- 
zation,” 

The great State of New York has a commission 
to protect child life, and to enforce the laws against 
child labor. And the Legislature of New York ad- 
mirably reflects our modern civilization by promptly 
cutting down the appropriation necessary to make 
the work of the commission effective, 

The factories of the United States are murdering 
children by the thousands. And those whom they 
do not kill they turn out stunted, dwarfed, degen- 
erate. 

For the sake of a few dollars we are breeding in 
this country a dangerous race of men and women; 
a race that will have against civilization a most 
deadly grudge. We are adding to the body politic 
thousands upon thousands that will have a right to 
loathe and despise the government which calls itself 
a republic. : 

Can the country afford this? Will it endure it? 

Can there not be aroused in favor of the white 
slave children all over the country a little of the 
sympathy that went out to the strong, full-grown 
black slaves of the South? 

There is much admirable talking done on all kinds 
of subjects. We have in office, for instance, a Pres- 
ident who talks on every conceivable point. Con- 
cerning the children he says: 

“In such a republic as ours the one thing we can- 
not afford to neglect is the problem of turning out 
decent citizens. The future of the nation depends 
upon the citizenship of the generation to come; the 
children of today are those who tomorrow will shape 
the destiny of our land, and we cannot afford to 
neglect them.” 

Very true and very pretty. We cannot afford to 
neglect them. But we are neglecting them. 
The President of the United States has great 
power with the employers, the money men 
of the country. He is their President. He can in- 
fluence them if he will—hurt them if they ignore 
him. He has said very vigorous things to the 
mothers about the importance of having ten chil- 
dren. 

Will he not say something equally vigorous to the 
manufacturers about murdering those ten children 
almost as soon as they are born? 

And will he not do something in addition to say- 
ing something ? 

The trouble with the country, perhaps with Mr. 
Roosevelt also, is the lack of imagination, of power 
to realize what is done. 

If any one man should proceed deliberately in 
public to take a little girl ten or eleven years of age 
and choke her to death with his fingers, how prompt- 
ly he would be lynched. But hundreds of employers 
can choke thousands of boys and girls to death 
slowly and nobody interferes. They are engaged 
in the sacred process of turning child life into cash. 

How long will the process go on with the appro- 
val or the heartless indifference of the American 
people? , 

———__e—_—————- 

If you want to see your Union grow, advocate the 

Label. 


SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL. 


Synopsis of Minutes of Regular Meeting Held 
April 6, 1906. 

Council called to order at 8:15 p. m., President 
Hagerty in the chair; minutes of previous meeting 
approved, i 

CreDENTIALS—Shoe Workers, F. Early, vice Jas. F. 
Burke; Machine Blacksmiths, D. Dewar, J. F. 
Heaney; Blacksmith Helpers, J. J. Furey, R. Riley; 
delegates seated. 

ComMunricaATIONS—Filed: Western Federation of 
Miners, thanking Council because of resolutions 
adopted. Joint Committee of Labor Unions request- 
ing Council to send speaker to mass meeting, Sun- 
day, April 8th. Woodsmen and Saw Mill Workers, 
Local No. 4, of Fortuna, Cal., protesting against 
Murray & Ready enticing men to go to that vicinity. 
City Front Federation, complying with request of 
Council and will appoint committee of ten to act 
in conjunction with others on injunctions. Freight 
Handlers’ Union, enclosing $5 for Stablemen. Re- 
tail Clerks, No. 432, informing Council they will 
assist Stablemen. Minutes of Provision ‘Trades 
Council. A. F, of L., pertaining to charter of the 
Associated Architectural Workers, No. 11,997. Pro- 
vision Trades Council, sending names and addresses 
of three delegates to Anti-Injunction League. Reso- 
lution from Garment Workers, No. 131, and Gar- 
ment Cutters, No. 45, in reference to changing of 
labels. W. C. Bruederly, member of Organizing 
Committee, stating he is unable to further attend 
the meetings and desires to resign; accepted. Re- 
quest granted: Eureka Federated Trades Council, re- 
questing information and record of P. H. Scullin. 
Referred to Lasor CLarion: Drug Clerks’ Union, 
No. 472, in reference to the new stores now owned 
and controlled by the unfair Owl Drug Co. Re- 
ferred to Retail Clerks and Secretary State Federa- 
tion of Labor: Henry A. Wells of Dunsmuir, in 
reference to the formation of a Clerks’ Union in that 
locality. Referred to Executive Committee: Bar- 
ber Shop Porters and Bathhouse Attendants, request- 
ing assistance of Council. 

Reports oF Unions.—Baggage Messengers—Con- 
ditions good. Waiters—Have succeeded in union- 
izing the Palms Restaurant on Market street, and 
Baltimore, on Sixth street, along with others. Brew- 
ery Workmen—Request union men to insist upon 
the label on all bottle beer for the reason that a 
great deal of Eastern beers are now being sold in 
this city, thereby causing many of the local breweries 
to reduce their force of workmen, and none of the 
Eastern beers bear the union label. Furniture Drivy- 
ers—Will hold open meeting on April 14th, and re- 
quest delegates to call their unions’ attention to the 
fact that the Bekins Van and Storage Company still 
insists upon employing non-union drivers and help- 
ers. Musicians—The Marion Club, which holds its 
picnic on Sunday, April 15th, at Harbor View Park, 
has engaged a non-union band and union men are 
requested to stay away. Barber Shop Porters—Busi- 
ness fair; boycott still on Lurline and Olympic Salt 
Water Baths, Seventh and Mission. Stablemen— 
Men are still out fighting the unfair stables. Gar- 
ment Cutters—Have endorsed weekly contribution 
for Stablemen. Can Makers—Initiating many new 
members; progressing nicely. Jewelry Workers— 
Business fair; request Secretary of Council to assist 
them in unionizing store on Market street. Wait- 
resses—lInitiating many new members. Hackmen— 
Will grant and accept advice of Council in having 
combination men cease working in unfair stables 
where they are doing Stablemen’s work. Clerks— 
Will assist Stablemen financially. Steam Fitters— 
Business good; will assist Stablemen. Laundry 
Workers—Have signed up yearly scale and agree- 
ment with employers and request delegates to inform 
members of their affiliated unions not to patronize 

any of the Japanese laundries, which are increasing 
in numbers daily; donated $25 to Stablemen. 
ExecuTIvE CoMMITTEE—Recommend: 1—That 
Secretary investigate statement made in reference 
to Horseshoers furnishing any employer with men 
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who wish to give union conditions and wages. 2— 
That the wage scale of Molders’ Union, No. 164, be 
endorsed, subject to indorsement by National Union. 
3—That the wage scale and agreement of the Bag- 
gage Messengers be endorsed. 4—That the applica- 
tion for a boycott on W. H. Holm by the Delivery 
Drivers be laid over one week, no committee appear- 
ing. 5—Committee reports progress on conference 
held with committee from the Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers and their National First Vice-President. Report 
concurred in, 

Lazor Day CommitreeE—Submitted final report of 
Labor Day proceedings. Moved and seconded that 
the matter lay over one week; amended that report 
of the committee be received and committee dis- 
charged with a vote of thanks, and that the unions 
owing for tickets return same to Secretary; carried. 
Following is the report : 

Financial report of Labor Day Committee of 1905. 


RECEIPTS. 
Appropriation of Labor Council............. $ 50.00 
Sale of tickets by Secretary................. 203.50 
For Label advertising in Eintracht Hall..... 39.25 


Receipts at Eintracht Hall on Labor Day.... 245.00 


EXPENSES. oe 
Rent ‘of: Eintracht Hall ist acce.nccje vues $ 70.50 
PLst st OOMPSP VIC’... elastin iin iit adaaiacreda We dine 6.00 
Damage Oy CHAIGS are. rete ecsreye aye cee 8 cd's eel clovere 150 
W.N. Brunt, 1,000 programs............... 35.00 
WIN: Brtitits, P00 GOKELS 7 <)5.0.0.0/0 arvana sea 10.50 
W. N. Brunt, 10,000 advertisements of ball.. 10.00 
Wis MBrOntede DAUSES ..le.s wectele eles 6iGle) east, 25.00 
W. N. Brunt, 1 baton and 3 sashes.......... 9.00 
Wagon, advertising ball ...............028- 15.60 
Decorating Eintracht Hall, including shields 

AUG sPammitwie OLGSAMMe) vrabie,scee-eslereatsie discs 49.75 
Ghas. -Schuppe nts Uist cc esereherasere teste ei ojevers 109.00 
Three horses for First Division ............. 16.00 
One-half of Joint Committee expense; car- 

TIAWES LANG HOLSESs cess oars stare, oie aioe 5.30 8 4:3 480 16.50 
Postage for mailing of tickets ............. 5.60 
Miscellaneous—carfare, phone, receipt books, 

deposit for police officer, etc............. 10.75 


Total expense . «2+. $390.70 


RECAPITULATION, 


WPOtalreceiOtS\s.0 caniaa cialis mtn have esarae cea $537.75 
Total expenses Mateo pneslairieceniae see BOUOLO 
Income above expense ...............-.08- $147.05 
Paid ocleabor won le. gs sols alstatareaiave iss os 100.00 

Balance: on ohand) 6. 2eysenigiread coaces $ 47.05 


Your committee has been unable to collect $5 from 
the Bakery Drivers, $5 from the Milk Drivers and 
2.50 from the Cloak Makers. Respectfully submit- 
ted. D. McLennan, Chairman. 

J. A. Jounston, Treasurer. 
P. SCHARRENBERG, Secretary. 
Dick SCHWARTING. 

T. E. Zant, 

Jno. H. Kitian. 

C. T. ScHuppert. 

Adopted and signed by committee March 10, 1906. 

[After the committee’s report had been submitted 
the Cloak Makers’ Union paid $2.50, the amount 
charged in the committee’s report.] 

Secretary reported having waited upon F. A. 
Swain in reference to boycott asked by Bakers’ 
Union. He would not agree to employ union men, 
but stated he would continue to run an open shop; 
Secretary investigated complaints made by Horse- 
shoers. Conferred with Hackmen, Stablemen and 
Carriage Owners during the week in reference to 
Stablemen’s strike. 

New Bustness—Moved and seconded that the 
Council levy boycott on the Bakery of F. A. Swain, 
209 Post street; carried. Moved and seconded that 
the Executive Committee be instructed to investigate 
charges against Horseshoers and that Secretary com- 
municate with interested parties to be present at 
meeting of Executive Committee and that committee 


Le, 


bring in recommendation next Friday evening; car. 
ried. Moved and seconded that the President and 
Secretary of Council, with A. Frankel, Secretary 
Beer Drivers, wait upon the Wieland Brewery Com- 
pany and request them to place horses in a fair sta- 
ble; carried. Moved and seconded that it is the 
sense of this Council that the enforcement of the 
present agreement between the Garment Workers 
and the Laundry Workers will work a great hard- 
ship on the unions in this city and that we ask 
President Gompers to use his good offices to have 
this agreement held in abeyance as far as San Fran- 
cisco is concerned and that the label of the Garment 
Workers be sent to San Francisco as usual until such 
time as the matter is thoroughly investigated; carried. 
Moved and seconded that the nominations to fill va- 
cancies be made a special order for next meeting at 
9 o'clock; carried. Moved and seconded that .after 
the special order the Council appoint a committee 
of twelve on Labor Day; carried. Moved and sec- 
onded that the nominations for officers in the Co- 
operative Meat Company be referred to the Trus- 
tees. Carried. 
Adjourned at 12 m. 
Wm. P. McCare, Secretary. 
DONATIONS TO STABLEMEN. 


IWialters i. ral deleeisierg slouclaes sreeeote overuse nes Mas $ 29.50 
POCO EEN TAVELS 67 ole sic sia iiss cisterns vole lataletiorev rats 25.00 
Grockeér Bakers... csswiieicagosacsues se Oem 2.25 
IM OVGEL SI ac: shacsitessleyetaens Fite Glace Xe Sieve heres ieregs 12.50 
Beet Drivers: yr. occ dente ct cis aeayaecs eeereyerent 7.20 
Machine Elattds: .- 0.5.4 ai aceiete dete ees aat sien RCT OU 
Upholsterer se sires. 5:2. se eieus vctecetoels cis oaisterente 5.05 
Machine Blacksmiths, No. 168 .............. 3.90 
Mille Drivers .. 5: .<crmtius, semiects weaves wicares 15.00 
Sudan WOckers vite wletetealetadic ersten rete Olas 9.00 
EV AGUELS: ce Ses ise asap, ceey aero ahe re ce Mahan ees aan ees 1.00 
Gemetery, Employes®..3 <ccticsa ste s sesiersiisiwiaies 7.80 
Gariiienith Gutters avian: atcicsogot siete wie cuateltans 3.60 
A. S. M. W. 1. A (Sheet Metal Workers).. 25.00 
Garment) Workers 9 vir. san on cae tavetereieare sae 5.00 
COOKS Fa tens Fatale es CIS a etre me eteneOT 18.45 
PaRtORS, ok akeale cece oo os Sereno ae irate eres 5.00 
PANGS: cisraraielcnic-oleeerelanellars ae gore dike abr 2.70 
Box: Makets sand: Sawyers...) .:1.0ss'ies-cse 14.40 
Wnhited Glasse Workers cas vec cesses 10.00 
TGietit) ANGLELS on) slovaca ecsteeainascosien ae 5.00 
Wool Sorters and Graders: ....6........%. 1.50 
Boat Bairderss, - Seis oss dies whatetecreositlaraty ete 1.40 
ECE POTEVERS: 2. ockrctaten eek Satara este 2.50 
Amalgamated Leatherworkers, No. 9....... 3.00 
INEACHATISES. abso po wrolere asian canta lavenit a felaia 25.00 
Bakery, (Drivers =o 4 ncgss2 ogists urs eioenol enews aie 25.00 
Brewery Workers:. No: “Vcd: ie. siities a sees 24.00 
WVAEGES 2 xe Mia aco a gedly erste ioe mig nia’ s «Uitte akeve see 29.50 
BOGE OCHO S As chit cident atts, wa atanerele Scots. teen 6.00 

TPOtal i easelstltne deel ons stetate etle ten reaate $327.75 


——_—___¢—____—_—— 
For some months, says an exchange, an effort has 


been on foot to organize all of the sleeping and 
dining car employes into a gigantic trade union. 
Now the announcement comes that every negro 
railroad employe in this service in the United States 
has been organized by the porters, cafe and dining 
car men running into New York City. The union 
is known as the American Association of Railway 
Employes. Ernest V. Smith is president of the 
new association. The new railway organization is 
the last among the railway employes, all other 
branches of the service being organized now for 
years. 
————__—_¢— 

Reports on the membership and general condition 
of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers show that 
the organization had a most successful year in 
1905. Nearly 7,000 new members were admitted 
to the order during the year. This was an excep- 
tionally satisfactory increase considering the fact 
that nearly all of the large railroads were pretty 
well organized at the beginning of the year. During 
the year the Order of Telegraphers arranged new 
or revised schedules with thirty-four railway com- 
panies. 


JAPANESE-KOREAN EXCLUSION LEAGUE 

The Executive Board of the Japanese and Korean 
Exclusion League held its regular meeting at head- 
quarters, room 318, 927 Market street, on the 7th 
‘nst., and was called to order at 8:30 p. m. by Second 
Vice-President E. B. Carr. 


CREDENTIALS AND COMMUNICATIONS—From Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, No. 316, J. J. 
fnrey delegate. Milk Wagon Drivers, M. F. Shan- 
non, M. E. Decker and F, Fisher, delegates; referred 
to the convention. From Woodsmen and Sawmill 
Workers of Eureka, California Council, Daughters 
of Liberty, Woodsmen of Fortuna, sending their con- 
tributions for the month. From Riggers and Steve- 
dores’ Association, offering the use of their hall for 
ihe 6th of next month; on motion received and laid 
over until the question of procuring a hall for that 
date is taken up. From W. K. Roberts, of Sonoma, 
relative to a copyright on the pamphlet recently pub- 
lished; received and filed. From Julius Kahn, ac- 
knowledging the League’s resolutions; received and 
tiled. From Brotherhood of Teamsters, Local No. 
70, of Oakland, in relation to contribution to the 
League; received and filed. From the Central La- 
hor Council of Seattle, Washington, advising the 
League of having formed a branch Japanese and 
Korean Exclusion League, submitting the names of 
their officers elect and requesting data and such as- 
sistance as could be furnished them; on motion re- 
ceived and the Secretary directed to send all infor- 
mation in his possession and notify the Seattle 
League that when the constitution was adopted the 
same would be forwarded. From Congressman E. 
A. Hayes, advising the League that he had forward- 
ed 2,000 more copies of his speech on Japanese and 
Korean exclusion and offering all assistance that he 
might be able to give; on motion received and the 
Secretary directed to request Mr. Hayes to send as 
many copies of the above-named document as could 
he procured. 

Bitts—The following bills were audited and or- 
dered paid: A, E. Yoell, salary, $25; postage, $25; 
W. Whisnant, salary, $15. 

SECRETARY'S REPoRT—Secretary submitted his reg- 
ular weekly report, which was received and con- 
curred in. The Secretary was directed to commu- 
nicate with Congressman E. A, Hayes and ask what 
arrangements could be made to have the League’s 
pamphlet on Asiatic Immigration to the United 
States inserted in the Congressional Record, with a 
view of having a re-print of the same for the pur- 
pose of general distribution throughout the entire 
country. 

The Secretary reported that through the kindness 
of Mr. Choyinski of the Chronicle he had received 
a detailed mailing list of all the newspapers pub- 
lished in the United States; by the unanimous vote 
of the Board, Mr, Choyinski was tendered a vote 
of thanks. ‘ 

ComMiITTEES—Publicity and Statistics—The fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

“WHEREAS, President Roosevelt, in his reply to 
the memorial recently presented to him by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, referring to the subject 
of Chinese Exclusion and the charge made by the 
representatives of organized labor that the proposed 
‘modifications’ of the Chinese Exclusion Act would 
result in admitting to the United States considerable 
numbers of Chinese now excluded by the present 
law, said: 

“*There is no appreciable influx of Chinese labor- 
ers, and there is not the slightest or most remote 
danger of any. The whole scare that has been 
worked up on the subject is a pure chimera. It is 
my deep conviction that we must keep out of this 
country every Chinese laborer, skilled or unskilled 
—every Chinaman of the coolie class. This is what 
the proposed law will do. It will be done as ef- 
fectively as under the present law, and the present 
law is being handled with the utmost efficiency. But 
1 will do everything in my power to make easy and 
desirable for the Chinese of the business and pro- 
fessional classes, the Chinese travelers and students, 
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———— 


to come here, and I will do all I can to secure their 
good treatment when they come, and no laboring 
man has anything to fear from that policy.’ There- 
fore, be it 


“Resolved, By the Japanese and Korean Exclu- 
sion League of San Francisco, Cal., that, while we 
recognize the substantial correctness of the state- 
ment regarding the decrease in the numbers of Chi- 
nese in the United States, as compared with the 
period anterior to the passage of the exclusion laws, 
we dissent from the President’s inference that that 
condition will continue in event of the passage of 
the proposed ‘modification’ legislation, and declare 
our conviction, based upon long experience, that 
said condition (i. e., the decrease in the number of 
Chinese in the United States) is due primarily, and 
indeed solely, to the exclusion laws and the effective 
enforcement thereof; further 

“Resolved, That we deplore the sentiment and 
language of the President, intended to belittle the 
gravity of Chinese immigration and to impugn the 
motives of those who would protect themselves and 
their country from such immigration; further 

“Resolved, That we reiterate our sense of danger 
from Chinese immigration and our conviction that 
such danger can be obviated only by the continued 
maintenance of the existing Exclusion Act and its 
strict enforcement, which Act and the enforcement 
thereof, while preventing the admission to the 
United States of all classes of Chinese labor, works 
no discrimination, indignity or hardship upon any 
Chinese person of the ‘exempt classes’; further 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
forwarded to President Roosevelt and the Repre- 
sentatives of California in the Congress of the 
United States.” 

By unanimous vote the following resolutions were 
also adopted and the Secretary directed to forward 
the same to the President of the United States and 
to all Representatives in Congress and United States 
Senate representing the State of California: 

“WHEREAS, The frequent arrival at San Francisco 
and other Pacific Coast ports of large numbers of 
Japanese laborers, coming from the Territory of 
Hawaii, affords strong ground for the belief that 
said laborers are brought to the United States un- 
der contracts nominally made in the Territory of 
Hawaii, but in reality entered into in Japan, and 
therefore in violation of the Alien Contract Labor 
Laws; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, By the Japanese and Korean Exclu- 
sion League, that this condition constitutes an emer- 
gency demanding prompt and vigorous action by 
Congress; further 

“Resolved, That these resolutions be forwarded 
to the Senators and Representatives from California 
in Congress of the United States, with an urgent 
request for legislative action to prevent the further 
evasion of the spirit of the existing laws designed 
to protect the American people from enforced com- 
petition with labor of a low industrial and moral 
standard.” ; 

Committee on Organization and Finance reported 
progress. 

SpeciaL ComMitrEEsS—Committee on visiting the 
Mayor, the President reported that Mayor Schmitz 
would consult the committee before sending a call 
for the proposed convention to be held next May 
under the auspices of the city. 

On procuring a mailing list, the matter was de- 
ferred for one week. 

On Constitution and By-Laws, Delegate Mc- 
Arthur reported the same would be in readiness in 
due time for the next general meeting of the League. 

The committee directed to procure an extra edi- 
tion of the League’s pamphlet was instructed, after 
due consideration, to cancel the order and the Sec- 
retary directed to notify the printer of the Board’s 
action. 


On motion the Committee on Publicity and Sta-_ 


tistics was requested to take up the question of Jap- 
anese and Korean Exclusion with some eminent 
teachers and prepare a suitable argument to” he 


printed in souvenir pamphlet form, for distribution 
to the coming meeting of the National Educational 
Association. 

New Business—Delegates Macarthur and P. H.. 
McCarthy asked for a leave of absence on account 
of future engagements in the East and upon motion 
the requests were granted, together with the best 
wishes of the League for their success and safe re- 
turn, 

The Secretary-Treasurer reported receipts for the 
week as follows: Rammermen’s Union, 75 cents; 
Soap, Soda and Candle Workers, $2.10; Federated 
Trades Santa Clara County, $6.50; Mechanics, A. 
Lincoln Council, $2.20; Blacksmith Helpers, No, 168, 
$1.30; Janitors, No. 114, 75 cents; ‘Carpenters, No. 
483, $10.45; Laundry Workers, No. 26, $16.50; Car- 
penters, No, 1040, Eureka, $4.82; Woodsmen and 
Sawmill Workers, Blue Lake, $1.76; Carpenters, No. 
422, $5.50; Stage Employes of Oakland, $1; Eleva- 
tor Conductors, $1.30; Marine Cooks and Stewards, 
$6.65; Woodsmen, No. 4, Fortuna, $1.04; Carpen- 
ters, No. 22, $16.65; Woodsmen, Eureka, $2.40; 
Daughters of Liberty, G. G. Council, 80 cents; 
Daughters of Liberty, Cal. Council, $1.86; Carpen- 
ters, No. 1082, $4.10; Molders, No. 164, $6.50; 
James DeSucca, 50 cents; Blacksmiths, No. 168, 
$1.30, 


SUMMARY. 
MOtAlMeCeistsi cen races heeieie oe vee es $ 91.47 
Cash on hand April 1 ................2... 397.33 
MRO LA acy corctacan cistern aueeceecie niin wearers haere $488.80 
Expenses for the week ................000 65.00 
Balance on hand April 7th................ $423.80 
A. E. Yoetr, Secretary-Treasurer. 


NOTICE. 

Contributions for the month of April are now 
due and payable at the League’s headquarters, 
rooms 318 and 319, Emma Spreckels Building, San 
Francisco. 

The Japanese and Korean Exclusion League is 
arranging for a general meeting in commemoration 
of its first anniversary. This meeting will take place 
on May 6, 1906, and at a place to be decided at a 
later date. It is the desire of the League to have 
as many in attendance as possible and we therefore 
extend a cordial invitation to the membership and 
many friends of our affiliated bodies to be present 
at that meeting. 

The report of the Executive Board, showing the 
results of the entire year’s work of the League, will 
be one of the features of this meeting, Many of 
the most prominent citizens of the State will ad- 
dress this League. 

Watch the daily papers for place of meeting. 


A. E. Yoett, Secretary. 
————_—__¢-—_—. 


State Labor Inspector Thomas J. Scally, in his 
annual report to the Commissioner of Labor and. 
Statistics, states that in Kentucky 10,138 women 
are employed at the average daily compensation of 
87!'4c. The average compensation for men is 
$1.6314. He says that women who belong to or- 
ganized labor are receiving nearer the wages paid 
to men. Inspector Scally says that while women 
are paid starvation wages, employers are also neg- 
lecting female employes in the matter of health. 
Many of them, he says, are required to stand from 
ten to twelve hours a day. Because of a lack of 
legal safeguards, Inspector Scally says that work- 
ing women in Kentucky are no more than slaves. 
The law does nothing to protect and sustain their 


womanhood. 
—_—____¢—________.. 


With the coming of spring there will be great de- 
mand for laborers on railroad construction. The 
Western Pacific will want an army of 10,000 in this 
State and Utah. The company has agents through- 
out the Central States trying to get a sufficient num- 
ber of laborers together, knowing it will be unable 
to get such a force in the Far West. Wages will 
range from $2 to $2.75 per day. 
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THAT “PROTEST MEETING.” 

At the regular meeting of the Labor Council, 
last Friday evening, that organization declined 
to delegate one of its members to address the 
“Protest Meeting” held at Woodward’s Pavilion 
last Sunday afternoon on behalf of Moyer, Hay- 
ward and Pettibone, the officials of the Western 
Federation of Miners accused of the murder of 
ex-Governor Steunenberg of Idaho. 

The Council had been invited by a “Joint Com- 
mittee of Labor Unions” to appoint one of its 
members to address this so-called “Protest Meet- 
ing,” but when the apparent objects of the pro- 
moters of this mass meeting were made known 
to the delegates to the Labor Council present at 
the meeting of last Friday, over two-thirds of the 
delegates voted to “file” the invitation. During 
the debate which preceded the vote on the matter, 
several delegates declared in emphatic terms that 
the “Protest Meeting” had been called primarily 
in the interest of the “Industrial Workers of the 
World,” and that the fortunes of Moyer, Hay- 
ward and Pettibone were of secondary consider- 
ation. The proceedings at the “Protest Meet- 
ing” and the subsequent events amply justified all 
that was said on the floor of the Labor Council 
by those who opposed participation in Sunday’s 
meeting. The men who addressed the large 
crowd of men and women assembled in Wood- 
ward’s Pavilion condemned in emphatic terms the 
action of the Executives of Colorado and Idaho, 
but for every word spoken on behalf of Moyer, 
Hayward and Pettibone there were a hundred 
voiced in appeals to the audience to unite in 
“political action,” and as a majority of the speak- 
ers are well-known Socialists, the especial form 
of “political action” they favored can be readily 
imagined. There was a studied effort on the 
part of the speakers in the pavilion to make it 
appear that the meeting was not intended to boom 
the “Industrial Workers of the World,” but, with 
one exception, the men who addressed the audi- 
ence are all prominent in this so-called “pro- 
gressive labor organization, and before the day 
was over they voiced in emphatic language their 
sentiments toward the bona fide trade union 

movement and its leaders. 
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The Labor Council has gone on record in no 
uncertain terms regarding the treatment of Moyer, 
Hayward and Pettibone by the authorities of 
Colorado and Idaho. The members of the Council 
believe that these men are innocent of the infa- 
mous crime charged against them, and that a de- 
liberate attempt is being made to fasten guilt on 
these men through perjured testimony, with 
the object in view of creating a sentiment against 
labor unions that will ultimately wreck the insti- 
tution. This conspiracy, if in fact it exists, will 
fail—fail miserably. Be that as may happen, the 
Labor Unionists of this and other Cities should 
exercise the greatest caution in associating them- 
selves in the remotest way, with men whose pur- 
pose is the destruction of bona fide Labor Union- 
ism. Expression of belief in the innocence of 
Moyer, Hayward and Pettibone, demands that 
they be given a fair trial, and contributions of 
money to enable them to procure the best legal 
talent available to conduct their defense, all may 
be done by the labor unionists of the country 
without forming even temporary alliances with 
the radical element that is taking advantage of” 
the misfortunes of these three men to advance 
their peculiar “economic” theories at the expense 
of the bona fide labor movement. 

The “Joint Committee of Labor Unions” that 
engineered Sunday’s proceedings has perpetuated 
itself until an uncertain time. Several bona fide 
labor unions have become associated with tiiis 
“Joint Committee,” apparently not realizing the 
real nature of the organization. Unquestionably, 
a majority of these unions will at once withdraw 
from this ascociation—they all should, and with- 
out delay make clear their attitude in the real 
labor movement. 


STABLEMEN GAINING. 

Several conferences have been held within the 
last ten days between representatives of the various 
organizations of employers and employes directly 
interested in the Stablemen’s strike, but no ,agree- 
ment acceptable to the union was reached. The 
Stablekeeper and Carriage Owners’ Association in- 
sists on maintaining the “open shop” system and 
appears to be insincere in the position it assumes 
with regard to wages and hours. In other words, 
setting aside the contentions with respect to recog- 
nition of the union, the association cannot be in- 
duced to definitely agree to accept the union's 
schedule of $2.50 for twelve hours’ work. The em- 
ployers are not, however, a unit in their opposition 
to the Stablemen’s Union, and several of them 
within the last week have agreed to unionize their 
stables. The stables conducted by these men are 
as follows: 

Black Hawk, 1009 Valencia. 

Hulda Stables, Fulton street. 

Dashaway Stable, Mission and Twenty-first. 

Excelsior Stables, 1000 Geary. 

Green Valley, 833 Mission. 

The appeal for financial assistance for the strik- 
ing Stablemen issued by the Labor Council has been 
generally approved by the affiliated unions, and a 
number of unions affiliated with the Building Trades 
Council and the City Front Federation have also 
contributed to the Stablemen’s strike fund. 

No class of men in this city compelled to resort 
to the strike to secure fair conditions are more 
deserving of financial support than are the Stable- 
men. They are trying to establish the wage scale 
that existed two years ago—$2.50 for twelve hours’ 
work. They will win their strike if they receive 
adequate financial support from the other unions of 
this city. There is little doubt that this support will 
be given, but the unions should act promptly in the 
matter, and when appropriations are made _ the 
money should be turned over without delay. 


Further breaks in the ranks of the employers’ 
association are confidently expected to occur within 
a few days. 
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COOKS AND WAITERS’ PROGRESS 

A few months ago there were pending in the 
courts twenty-six injunction cases entered against 
the Cooks, Waiters, and Cooks’ Helpers’ Unions 
by proprietors of restaurants who had refused to 
employ union help, pay union wages, or observe 
other union conditions governing the employment of 
cooks, waiters and helpers. In each instance the res- 
taurant proprietor sought the aid of the courts to pre- 
vent the unions from informing the public of the 
conditions under which the restaurant was con- 
ducted. Several decisions have been rendered in 
these cases, but in no instance did the complainants 
succeed in preventing the unions from advertising 
their grievances. These organizations have persist- 
ently and intelligently conducted an agitation to 
establish fair conditions in the twenty-six restau- 
rants that has been remarkably successful. To-day 
notwithstanding the “restraining orders” of the 
courts, twelve of these restaurants are union houses. 
They are as follows: 


Baltimore Restaurant, 53 Sixth avenue. 

Waffle Kitchen, 1007 Market street. 

Palms Restaurant, 785 Market street. 

Popular Restaurant, 35 Geary street. 

Golden West Restaurant, 10 Ellis and 9 Stock- 
ton street. 

California Cafe, 17-19 Powell street. 

Old Delmonico Restaurant, 789 Mission street. 

Golden Poppy Restaurant, 589 Mission street. 

American Restaurant, 108 Fourth street. 

Dalmatia Restaurant, 507 Clay street. 

Crawford's Dairy Lunch, 1329 Market street. 

Oyster House, 12 East street. 


The restaurants which still remain non-union and 
have secured injunctions against the unions are as 
follows : 

Central Restaurant, 24-26 Ellis street. 

Clarks Bakery, 612 Kearny street. 

Fourth Street Coffee Parlor, 29 Fourth street. 

Plymouth Restaurant, 190 Seventh street. 

New York Restaurant, 821 Kearny street. 

Capitol Restaurant, 206-208 McAllister street. 

Progress Restaurant, 367 Bush street. 

William Tell Restaurant, 315 Bush street. 

Normans Cafe, 411 Bush street. 

Zaganelli Restaurant, 25 Taylor street. 

Midway Restaurant, 10 Howard street. 

Netherlands Cafe, 16 Turk street. 

Vesuvio Restaurant, 630 Montgomery street. 

* Martin’s Restaurant, 15 Third street. 

The proprietors of the following saloons have 
also resorted to the injunction process to prevent 
the Bartenders’ Union from making known the fact 
that these saloon-keepers refuse to employ union 
men: 

Normans Cafe, 411 Bush street. 

Progress Saloon, 367 Bush street. - 

Connolly’s Saloon, 542 Fourth street. 

The four unions named are locals of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employes’ International Alliance 
and Bartenders’ International League of America, | 
and have a joint Executive Board through 
which the locals work in concert in matters affect- 
ing the interests of their members. The work ac- 
complished by the joint committee in the direction 
of securing fair conditions for the several thousands 
of men and women it represents has been excelled 
by no similar organization in this city. The only 
assistance these people have called on other unions 
to give is to withdraw their patronage from the 
establishments that refuse to recognize these unions, 
and, furthermore, to decline to be served by a waiter 
or waitress who does not wear the union monthly 
working button. For a time the monthly working 
button system received but little support, but the 
persistent agitation conducted by the Waiters and 
allied unions finally became effective and to-day the 
union working button is worn by thousands of men 
and women in this city, and the system is being 
adopted by many organizations which heretofore 
depended on the working card system to advance 
their interests. 
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CHILD LABOR IN CALIFORNIA. 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
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Some odd attempts have been made by certain em- 
ployers to evade this nine-hour limit. In San Fran- 
cisco many establishments wished to work five short 
days and one very long one, in an endeayor to adjust 
the law to their business instead of their business 
to the law, and one large manufacturing concern 
with offices in the East gave orders to work its boys 
a little over ten hours per day for five days of the 
week, and then lay them off the sixth, thus keeping 
within the fifty-four-hour per week limit at the ex- 
pense of their minor help. The local management 
of this firm was made to see that, Eastern orders to 
the contrary notwithstanding, this law was passed 
in the interest of the child and not the employer, and 
no such patent evasion would be tolerated in this 
State. 

I think probably as much objection to the Child 
Labor Law has come from parents as from any 
other source. No longer is the mere unsupported 
word of the father or mother taken as to the age of 
the child, but an oath is required, and this oath must 
be verified by church, school or government records. 
Often have parents been found ready to swear a 
child 14 when the school record shows him to be but 
11 or 12. The attempts to explain these discrepan- 
cies are often amusing. Several instances have been 
brought out where the parents admitted that the 
child had been coached to give a wrong age to the 
railroad conductor in order to escape paying fare, 
which age, from force of habit, was given to the 
teacher when the child went to school; in other 
cases a child more backward than children of his 
own age has given in an age too young to the school 
authorities. In all such cases the parent, to secure 
a certificate, is put in the embarrassing position of 
having to prove that, either he or the child, or more 
likely both, have lied on some previous occasion. 
It is hard to persuade a certain element in our pop- 
ulation that they have not the divine right to put 
out to service their young children. Great is the 
indignation on the part of these abused. parents when 
they find they can no longer keep their offspring 
from school to work in the canneries or store or 
drive a wagon, but must now give him the same 
advantages afforded to other children of like age. 

Another source of trouble in the enforcement of 
the law comes from certain well disposed and chari- 
table people who, under mistaken charity, attempt 
to get the child a job without considering for a mo- 
ment whether such a proceeding will be legal, or 
beneficial to the child. Two gentlemen called at the 
office in behalf of a boy under 12; he had a mother 
and stepfather living; his mqther was quite willing 
to supnort him, but would not ask her husband to 
pay medical bills. The boy had an aggravated at- 
tack of trachoma—so severe that the granulations 
of his eyelids were endangering his sight. A medical 
specialist had expressed a willingness to treat the 
boy’s eyes for such wages as he might be able to 
obtain; a retail butcher had been found who was 
willing to hire him at $2 per week, and all that was 
needed was a permit to meet the requirements of the 
law. The suggestion that a virulently contagious 
disease was scarcely in harmony with the handling 
of food articles was met with the statement that 
the boy was practically past the contagious stage, but 
it was admitted that he was expelled from the pub- 
lic schools on account of the contagious nature of 
his ailment. The two gentlemen pleading for the 
boy’s permit were the physician above alluded to and 
an officer of one of our prominent humane societies 
for the prevention of cruelty to children. 


A lady wrote the office to the effect that a corner- 
grocery man in the heart oef San Francisco had in 
his employ a boy of 15, who had reached here from 
Germany three months previously, and was being 
worked frequently as long as 19 hours in one day, 
as clerk and barkeeper. Personal investigation 
showed that the statements made in the letter were 
correct. At the time of the Commissioner’s visit, 
the boy was acting as bartender, relieving the reg- 
ular bartender at meal times. The grocery-saloon- 
keeper expressed surprise at our criticism, but ad- 
mitted working the boy eleven hours per day regu- 
larly, with an occasional day longer; that is, when 
the regular bartender had an evening off duty, this 
boy relieved him after eleven hours in the grocery 
store, until closing time, which on Saturdays reached 
1 a.m. Sunday. His employer posed as a benefac- 
tor, in that he had brought the boy from Germany 
to teach him the American grocery business. 

In September last the proprietor of a pickle fac- 
tory was arrested for the illegal employment of 
children. Evidence proved to the satisfaction of the 
court that a little Italian girl, aged 10 years, was on 
the payroll, and an Italian boy, aged 14, was put on 
the stand and testified that he had been employed at 
the same establishment for the past four years, This 
boy could not read or write the English language. 

For the first five months after the law went into 
effect, no arrests were made for its violation. Con- 


stant inspections were made with a view to edu- 
cating the people to the requirements, before sub- 
jJecting them to the penalty for the violation of a 
Provision which perhaps they did not understand. 
It was seen, however, that there would come a time 
that this method would have to be abandoned. Cer- 
tain unscrupulous employers cannot be reached by 
persuasion, and only keep the law from fear of its 
penalty. 

Early in last September we made our first arrest, 
and then the real trouble began. Police courts did 
not seem to realize that summary action was neces- 
sary in order to make a law effective. After some 
aggravating delays, we were able to overcome this 
difficulty with the courts, and then the attorneys be- 
gan to attack the constitutionality of the law. It 
was surprising to find how little discretion the Leg- 
islature had shown in passing the law. A regular 
onslaught of objections was urged, and it would 
seem that nothing therein contained was legal or 
beneficial to the children. In one case a boy was 
killed in an elevator while illegally employed. The 
boy was not an orphan, yet the attorney for the em- 
ployer based his entire argument on the fact that 
by this law the rights of orphans were not protected. 
In another case, a boy illegally working was killed 
by an explosion in the engine room of a vessel and 
several other boys were injured, and here the attor- 
neys were especially agitated over the fact that cer- 
tain schools were discriminated against in the mat- 
ter of vacation. And so in every case a solicitude 
was begot in these professional gentlemen for the 
invaded rights of chite 
law was likely to exact a penalty from their clients. 

Recently Judge Carroll Cook of the Superior 
Court in San Francisco handed down a decision 
sustaining the law in every respect, and declaring it 
“a valid police and health regulation, fully justified 
both under the State and Federal Constitution.” The 
law is now before the Supreme Court for final rul- 
ing. While there have been refractory employers, 
and resort to the Courts has been necessary on some 
Occasions, yet the general attitude has been fairly 
good. The five largest department stores in the 
State, employing an aggregate of nearly 4,000 peo- 


ple, 700 of whom are subject to the provisions of | 


the Child Labor Law, have, without doubt, observed 
the requirements of this statute better than any other 
class of employers, and the largest of these stores 
has been positively above reproach since the day the 
law went into effect. I submit this as an illustration 
showing that where a serious effort is made, even 
the largest establishments can adjust themselves to 
the law, where those financially interested make it 
known in unmistakable language that they expect ab- 
solute compliance from those in direct charge of the 
employment. I regret to say, however, that there 
are many establishments throuchout the State where, 
notwithstanding orders from owners, supervising 
employers have failed to carry out the law to such 
an extent that I am compelled to.assume that the 
orders were not given in good faith, but were merely 
for the purpose of escaping criticism. 

One of the most flagrant abuses is the working of 
minors the full complement of hours in the store and 
then requiring them to deliver packages till a late 
hour. The dry goods and drug stores are the worst 
offenders in this regard. 


Recently our office caused the arrest of the pro- 
prietor of a dry goods store in Los Angeles on two 
counts, charging him first with having in his employ 
a minor under 14 years of age; and second, with 
employing a minor under 18 more than nine hours 
in one day. When arraigned this employer plead 
not guilty to both charges. Between the arraignment 
and the trial a frantic endeavor was made to force 
the principal of the school attended by the boy under 
14 to issue him a certificate as of the age of 14. This 
the principal refused to do, the school records show- 
ing the age as 13. When the cases came to trial, 
the plea of the defendant was changed to “guilty” 
in the case of this younger boy. Not so the other 
charge, and the prosecution was able to establish 
that the boy had been worked more than nine hours 
on every day since the 1st of January, evcept the 
very day of the alleged violation, on which day the 
boy was let off, according to the testimony of the 
defense, for enough time in the middle of the day 
to make the time actually worked less than nine 
hours. This, in spite of the fact that the boy him- 
self and several other employes had stated to the of- 
ficers that he had worked eleven hours on the day 
in question. I am of the opinion that perjury was 
here committed. The boy was intimidated and the 
employer chose to fix up a story rather than submit 
to the law. 


In enforcing this law, myself and agents have vis- 
ited and secured complete data from more than 2,000 
different establishments, employing 100,000 people. 
Of this total employment, more than 11,000 are 
minors under 18 years of age, and of these minors 
over 2,500 are boys and nearly 3,000 are girls, be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 18; over 2,600 are boys 
and over 3,000 are girls between the ages of 14 and 
16 years, Thus it is seen that over 11 per cent of 


-tomary places of employment. 


dren when it was seen that the- 


all the people employed in this State, in stores and 
factories, are minors under 18, judging by these re- 
sults obtained from a very large number of estab- 
lishments in different parts of the State. 

It is to be noted that the percentages of children 
used in the different industries vary with the nature 
of the work to be performed. In department stores 
about 19 per cent is usually required, and in dry 
goods stores 10 per cent. In this connection it may 
be remarked, that while the percentages of minors 
in dry goods stores in San Francisco is but 8, in Los 
Angeles it amounts to 15 per cent, 

In factories the percentages are somewhat lower, 
running from 1 per cent in the iron and kindred 
trades to 12 per cent in the box factories, can-making 
establishments, etc. Our office has detailed informa- 
tion showing the percentages in all of the different 
branches of labor. The canneries employ from 15 
to 35 per cent, the average being about 25 per cent. 

The thousands of children between the ages of 7 
and 14 that, heretofore having been ruining their 
health, and neglecting their education in the stores 
and factories, are now no longer seen in their cus- 
Where they have 
gone may be gathered from the school records of the 
different cities. The school attendance in San Fran- 
cisco alone has increased over 2,000 and fully 5,000 
children in the State are now in school that were 
formerly at work. 

By taking the profit away that in the past has gone 
to the parents when their small children were em- 
ployed, you have made these same parents the most 
efficient attendance officers to be: found in the State. 
It has been the policy of the Bureau of Labor to 
follow up every child discharged on account of his 
youth, and see as far as possible that such child 
was put into school. Not only have the young chil- 
dren been taken from the employment, but the older 
ones between 14 and 18 are no longer permitted to 
work excessively long hours, sometimes 12 and 14 
hours per day, but now they are restricted to the nine 
hours allowed by the law. The very small children, 
all those under 14, except in vacations, can no longer 
be required to work after school, but are now, like 
any other young animal, allowed to play during 
those hours. This restriction has been productive 
of much complaint from certain well-meaning indi- 
viduals, but I believe play is absolutely essential to 
the proper development of the child, and the pro- 
cession from the school to.the workshop or store, 
there to stay in many instances until late at night, 
cannot but be productive of evil results. 

The consideration of this latter phase of the Child 
Labor problem has brought to my attention one of 
the crying shames of our cities—the lack of accessi- 
ble playgrounds for children. I say “accessible” ad- 
visedly, for most cities have plenty of acreage given 
over to parks and breathing places, but it is usually 
the case that these parks are located in the neigh- 
borhood of the elegant residence section, and distant 
from the modest dwellings that house those who are 
poorer in this world’s goods, but generally richer in 
children. In San Francisco, for example, the two 
square miles south of Market street, where live the 
mechanic, the clerk and the laborer, and where chil- 
dren abound, has one and one-third blocks given 
over to parks and playgrounds, while the two square 
miles containing the sreatest wealth and the fewest 
children has twenty-two blocks adorned with parks 
and open squares. 

Another aspect of this question is shown in the 
increased demand for boys and grils over 14 years 
of age, and the consequent rise in the wages paid 
such employes. A year ago, very often three boys 
in the same family, 12, 14 and 16 years of age, would 
be working. Now the youngest is in school regularly 
and the other two are earning as much as the three 
did before the law became operative. This effect 
has been brought about without hurt to any indi- 
vidual employer, for it bears on all alike, and the 
burden has been passed up to some of the rest of 
us, and now without any charity, but merely with a 
little better distribution, two years longer in the 
school has been given to the youngest of these 
boys. 

The people interested in the canning industry felt 
that such legislation would be detrimental to their 
interest, but after one year’s trial under strict en- 
forcement, they were unanimous in their verdict that 
the fruit crop of the past year was put up, not only 
in a more cleanly condition, but with less bother 
and annoyances. And so with other industries, more 
wages must be paid, but better work is the result. 

An extensive inspection of stores and factories in 
different parts of the State since the Child Labor 
Law has been in effect shows that employers gener- 
ally respect the law. Recent visits to nearly 500 
manufacturing establishments in Sacramento, Stock- 
ton, Fresno, Bakersfield, San Bernardino and San 
Jose show very few children illegally employed, 
and in almost every instance the violation con- 
sisted in the failure to provide the necessary 
certificate to which the child was entitled. 

In Los Angeles, however, conditions were not 
found to be so good. While on previous visits, im- 
portant employers had been profuse in their promises 


to observe the law, yet, with a few notable excep- 
tions, it was found in a visit in the month just past 


that these promises had never been fulfilled, except ~ 


in a superficial manner. Little real effort had been 
made to observe these requirements of the law, the 
violation of which is hardest of detection. When 
the attention of these employers was called to these 
violations and their former promises, they were again 
courteous in their promises and slippery in their 
evasions and cunning in their attempts to suppress 
evidence. The officer of the bureau swore to four 
complaints against employers. Then the attitude 
abruptly changed. All kinds of threats were hurled, 
and the officer was threatened with arrest for dis- 
turbing the peace, and was accused of trying to in- 
jure the business of these men. All this after three 
previous warnings covering a year's time. ‘The first 
case came to trial. The man was found guilty and 
sentenced to five days in jail without alternative fine, 
and immediately—like the old Hebrew King of the 
Bible—“the form of their visage changed” and they 
became decent and law-abiding. 

In accord with the plan generally followed by the 
Bureau the aid of the press was solicited in giving 
publicity to the positive enforcement of this statute. 
Throughout the entire State this aid has been cheer- 
fully given, but here in Los Angeles we found one 
exception. ‘The proprietor of a great daily news- 
paper, when solicited to bring this matter before the 
public, in the interest of both the employer and the 
child, demanded in return for his aid in this humane 
work that our department of the State Government 
should aid him in smashing the labor unions. 

In this connection I cannot refrain from noting 
the disposition on a part of a number of employers 
to charge the labor unions with the responsibility of 
inspiring about all of the laws that are enacted for 
the protection of humanity. If this charge be true 
the more the credit due to the labor unions; but, as 
a matter of fact, the particular law under discus- 
sion owes its existence to no one section of the com- 
munity. Merchants’ and manufacturers’ ‘associations, 
the representatives of the schools and the churches, 
the philanthropists and the labor union leaders, all 
joined hands in the support of this measure, and 
and as a consequence it passed the Legislature 
without opposition. 

As has already been noted, one of the most aggra- 
vating circumstances in the enforcement of this law 
has been the dilatory tics of some of the police 
courts. In one instance a case was continued for 
thirteen times before the defendant was sentenced. 
Another was continued six times before the defend- 
ant was found guilty, and after this there were three 
continuances for sentence, at which time fines of 
$100 on one count and $50 in the other were imposed 
by the court, and the defendant’s counsel gave notice 
of appeal. This happened six months ago, and at 
this. writing the bill of exceptions has not been 
settled. 

There have been many annoying and some ridicu- 
lous features connected with this work, and among 
the latter none more ridiculous than the attitude of 
a few men of large affairs who are patronizingly 
complaisant and who give out the impression that 
they esteem it a virtue to countenance the State and 
its authority in a superior, gracious way. In the 
main, however, people acquiesce in the law because it 
is the law, just as soon as they are satisfied that the 
enforcement is general. 

For the benefit of those who believe the California 
Child Labor Law to, be too stringent, 1 will cite the 
fact that several States have 16 years as the limit, 
and almost all the important States have more drastic 
laws than our own. I know it is the belief of many 
people. of good intentions, who, however, have not 
made a study of this question, that a great deal that 
is said and done is of no vital consequence, and ter- 
rible conditions portrayed exist somewhere remote 
from our own surroundings. 

In San Francisco the probation officers have vainly 
endeavored to break up the business of very small 
boys (often as young as 6, 8 and 10 years) selling 
gum and newspapers in the houses of the tenderloin 
in the early hours of the morning. Boys of 12 and 
under have frequently been found following drunks, 
pleading for money and waiting for opportunity to 
roll the victim. The language used by these young 
merchants is too vile for repetition. Accompanying 
the principal of the Parental School I have seen that 
official stop boys by the dozen on Pacific street at 
a late hour and interrogate them as to their presence 
on the street and their school attendance. One illus- 
tration will be sufficient: Between 10 and 11 p. m. 
we found a ten-year-old boy in a negro dance hall 
opening from a saloon, endeavoring to sell bunches 
of violets to negro women of loose character and 
their drunken associates. I have seen boys by the 
dozens, from 10 years of age up, at late hours of the 
night, swarming the penny arcades and looking at 
the pictures of a highly suggestive nature there on 
exhibition. The Police Department occasionally 

make a round-up, but there is no persistent effort 
to clear the streets of these youngsters. In the re- 
port from the Sheriff of a single interior county, 
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for the month of February, showing “crimes and 
misdemeanors,” out of a total of 67 convictions 25 
were 21 years of age and under, 3 were 15 only, 2 
were 13, and one, convicted of grand larceny, aged 
10. We all know how crowded our own San Fran- 
cisco courts are with juvenile offenders, and these 
are not school children, but boys and girls who, as 
a rule, have at some time been employed in stores 
and factories. 

My investigations have shown me _ conclusively 
that there is need of a better care of the child, and 
in order to insure the child this proper care, it is 
necessary that the people as a whole shall support 


amore seriously the laws that exist for the protection 


of humanity. We have been educated for centuries 
to a high regard for the rights of property. The 
body ot our jurisprudence has grown up with this 
in view. Such laws are plain and well defined and 
their principles well established. But when it comes 
to the rights of humanity as against property, the 
public official who insists upon the rigid enforcmeent 
of the law is looked upon very largely as a disturber 
of vested rights, and he must combat the settled 
prejudice of the ages, backed by the well-established 
legal precedents. We send a man to jail..who steals 
money or goods. We invoke the very Constitution 
itself and call upon the principles of the common law 
in defense of a man who steals the services or the 
life of a little child. 

Let society be as insistent in the protection of 
humanity as of property and the’Kingdom of Heaven 
is here and now. 

————~—_—_- 


ALLIED PROVISION TRADES COUNCIL. 

The Allied Provision Trades Council met in regu- 
lar session at 110 Turk street, on the 10th inst. 
Meeting called to order at 8:30 p. m., President P. 
O’Brien in the chair, Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing read and accepted. 

CREDENTIALS—From Cooks, Local No. 44; received 
and delegate seated. 

Bitts--No. 18 mimeographing minutes, $1; salary 
of Secretary, $5; hall rent for month of March, $6; 
referred to Auditing Committee. 

CoMMUNICATIONS—From the San Francisco Labor 
Council; filed. From Amalgamated Leather Work- 
Union, No. 9, sending two complimentary 
tickets; received and filed. From Drug Clerks’ As- 
sociation, No. 472, asking the support of all union 
men in their fight with the Owl Drug Co.; filed. 
From Co-operative Meat Co., in regard to nominat- 
ing candidates on Board of Directors and Finance 
Committee; referred to Board of Trustees. Irom 
Bakers’ Union, Local No. 24, asking the support and 
endorsement of this Council in their boycott against 
the French and Italian bakeries ; request concurred in. 

Reports oF Unions.—Bartenders—Piecnic at Shell 
Mound Park was a great success; every union bar- 
tender will wear a monthly working button after 
the 1st of May. Butchers—Good. Cigarmakers— 
Dull; ask to always look for blue label when buying 
cigars. Broom Makers—Good. Beer Drivers— 
Monthly working button in effect now by the Bottle 
and Keg Beer Drivers; a joint conference of all 

3rewery Workers of the Pacific Coast will be held 
at Portland, Oregon, on April 16th. Milkers—Good ; 
unionized Stone’s Depot, 1515 California street, and 
Columbia Dairy, No. 30 Fern avenue. Cooks’ Help- 
ers—Have adopted monthly union working button, 
same to go into effect May 1st; Local doing well; 
claims that the Popular Restaurant, on Geary street, 
refuses to recognize Local No, 110. 

ComMitTreEes.—Committee on Buttons report that 
so far nine unions have adopted the monthly button, 
namely: Waiters, No. 30; Waitresses, No. 48; Cooks’ 
Helpers, No. 110; Butchers, No. 115; Bartenders, 
No. 41; Pie Bakers, No. 274; Beer Drivers, No. 227; 
Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers, No. 10,333, and 
Barbers. It was decided that the colors remain as 
first proposed for this year. 

Auditing Committee—Reports favorably on bills, 
and same were ordered paid. 

Committee submitted names selected as nominees 
for the coming election of officers for the California 
Co-operative Meat Co.; concurred in, and President 
P. O’Brien was appointed to cast ballot for this 
Council. 

Visiting Committee—Progress, 

UnFINnIsHED Bustness—Secretary submitted bids 
from different firms in regard to printing of revised 


ers’ 


— 


constitutions; moved and seconded that the Secre- 
tary be empowered to get 500 copies printed by the 
lowest bidder. Carried. 

Moved and seconded that a proof of said consti- 
tution be submitted to the committee for approval 
before ordering. Carried. 

Report OF SECRETARY-TREASURER — Receipts— 
Cooks, $10.50; Beer Drivers, $4; Broom Makers, $1; 
Waiters, $5; Butchers, $1.50; Bakers, No. 24, $4; 
total, $26. Cash on hand, $103.35. Grand _ total, 
$129.35. Expenditures—As per bills, $12. Balance, 
$117.35, 

Meeting adjourned at 10:15 p. m. 

Jutrus SELMER, Secretary. 
———_ ----—- e--— -- - —. 

According to a decision handed down recently 
by Justice Bischoff, in the New York Supreme 
Court, union wages must prevail when the city is 
an employer. There is a statutory provision §re- 
quiring the city to pay “the prevailing rate of 
wages.” James J. Carey, a painter, who was em- 
ployed in New York City repair shops, sued to re- 
cover the amount alleged to be due him as the 
difference between his daily wage as a painter in 
the city repair shops and the prevailing rate of 


wages. After being employed from May 17, 1897, 
Carey, on November 29, 1898, served notice on 


the Comptroller, setting forth that he received but 
$3 a day, while the prevailing’ rate of wages was 
$3.50. This contention is upheld by the Supreme 
Court. It is said that enough city employes are in 
the same category as Carey to force the city to re- 
fund $1,000,000 if they institute suits. 


————_e—_—__——- 

Ex-Judge George D. Gear, of Honolulu, T. H., 
announces that hé has received a commission from 
a mainland client to recruit 10,000 Japanese labor- 
ers in Hawaii for work on the coast. He does 
not disclose who his clients are, nor where the 
Japanese are wanted, or for what service. 


When you want to 
open an account at the 
Sterling, do not refer 
us to your butcher or 
your grocer or coal 
dealer. 


SIMPLY 
PRESENT 


YOUR 
UNION 
CARD 


It’s the best refer- 
ence we could ask. 


STERLING 


FURAITURE GOMPANY 


1039 MARKET iiiisris 


MUSICIANS. 
Meeting of the Board of Directors, April 10, 1906. 


The regular weekly meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors was held on the above date, Vice-President 
J. F. Fitzgerald in the chair, and all members pres- 
ent excepting Messrs. Kunzelman, Atkins, Brand 
and Kenney. 

Minutes of previous meeting approved. 


Admitted to membership on transfer—C. Birk- 
holz, from Local No. 2, St. Louis, and H. Woehn- 
ing, from No. 73, Minneapolis. 

Resigned through withdrawal of transfer—F. 
Krueger of Local No. 2, St. Louis. 

Applications for membership of Mrs. L. M. Fisk 
and M. L. Waeber were laid over one week. 

Reinstated to membership—E. L. Block, J. B. 
Durkee, J. S. Hansen, R. R. Hauk, L. E. Rosebrook, 
C. Vandal and E. F. Webb. 

Commmunications were read and acted on as fol- 
lows: From Treasurer, A. F. of M., enclosing 
check for $480, in settlement of claim of P. Stein- 
dorff against R. E. Johnson; filed. From Retail 
Clerks, No, 432, with notification of boycott on 
stores of E. H. Marks; ordered read at regular 
union meeting. From local firm of cap manufac- 
turers, quoting prices; ordered posted on_ bulletin 
board. From local firm, in reference to supplies 
furnished on occasion of “housewarming” of No- 
vember 27, 1905; referred to committee in charge 
on above océasion. 

Charges of the Sergeant-at-Arms against Messrs. 
G. Jollain and C. H. Dodge for violation of Article 
1V. Section 1, Constitution and By-laws, were con- 
sidered, and statements made by above-named mem- 
bers. After investigation, it was decided to dis- 
miss the charge against each of these defendants. 
On conclusion of the investigation and subsequent 
to dismissal of the charges, Messrs. Jollain and 
Dodge were called before the Board of Directors 
and earnestly cautioned to be careful and exact in 
obseryance of all laws of the union, 

The following special prices were fixed: 

For extra leader money for daily forenoon play- 
ing at skating rink engagement playing afternoons 
and evenings, 50 cents additional per day. 

For dancing and skating, weekly engagement, out 
of town, from 8 to 12 p. m., and Saturdays to 8 a. 
m., $22.50 per man, leader $30, including trans- 
portation and hotel accommodation. 

For extra playing in this city and on train, in 
connection with one-day “work undefined” engage- 
ment to San Jose on April 16th, $3 extra per man, 
leader double. 

In response to a request for an interpretation it 
was decided that the Sunday afternoon performance 
on April 8th of “Stabat Mater’ was governed by 
the rates set forth in clause a, Section 40, of the es- 
tablished price-list. 

It was decided to consider the proposed “Tatty 
Supper” of the Scotch Thistle Club as coming un- 
der the classification of entertainments, and gov- 
erned by the provisions of Section 58 of the estab- 
lished price list. 

On motion, members were granted permission to 
play concert engagement at regular union rates on 
April 10th with bona fide amateur band. 

Agitation Committee made lengthy report of work 
performed during past week. 

Adjourned. 

NOTICE. 

The following named members have been sus- 
pended from membership for non-payment of dies, 
assessments, etc. 

Mrs. M. Adelmann, V. Anderson, J. S. Becker, 
J. Blazer, Miss E. Borchert, R. H. Bowers, Mrs. I. 
Burnham, M. Byrne, M. J. Cafiero, L. Cautiello, A. 
J. Daniele, C. Eckstein, C. W. Fuhrer, J. A. 
Hanson, W. Hemminga, E. Hladik, H. L. 
James, W. Lind, S. M. Lozano, B. Lynn, B. Mau, 
W. E. McCurdy, C. W. Melville, V. J. Murphy, J. 
E. Nolan, Miss S. Ramus, T. E. Reilly, C. R. Rich- 
ards, A, Solomon, O. Stappenback, Miss R. Turnor, 
V. Ursomondo, Mrs, E, Wells-Blair, T. A. Wurm. 
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Workingman’s Store 


Copyright 106. All Rights Re- 
servel by Kragen’s 


IT’S THE “SO DIFFERENT OPEN- 
ING’ IN THE BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S 
DEPARTMENT—Kragen’s is intro- 
ducing this new Department and after 
its usual style will offer merchandise 
at prices less than dealers pay. No 
flowers, no decorations, no music— 
nothing but bargains; that’s Kragen’s 
way. 


Suits at $1.95 


Single-breasted two-piece Suits, Coat and Trousers 
as illustrated, ages from 9 to 12 years—all conceivable 
good materials and a portion of a Manufacturer’s 


stock of 14,000 


up this Juvenile Department. 


and Clothing 
ENT OPENING.” 


Suits which Kragen’s bought to start 
Worth from $6 to $10 
which is guaranteed. “SO DIFFER- 


Price $1.95 


Confirmation and Dress Suits $9.75 


Double-breasted 


as in illustration or single- 


easted, 3-piece, long pants Suit, ages 12 9 years. 
breasted, 3-piece, long pants Suit, ages 12 to 19 year 


Every Suit Guaranteed to be Pure All-Wool and You 


Select from the Finest Serges or Thibets. 


tailored Suits same 


Hand- 


as Fathers,’ good broad should- 


ers, Coats with or without vents and the latest style 


Trousers. CREpIT, 
OPENING.” Sale 


You may also cl 


Father, a dress for 


or Coursgs. “SO DIFFERENT 


Price, $9.75. 


1arge on the same bill a Suit for 
Mother, Clothing for the girls, 


Millinery for everybody, or anything for the house. 


ANTI-TRUST TE 


WORKINGMAN’S 


RMS PREVAIL AT THE 
STORE. 


Copyright 1206, All Righis Re- 
sezved by K:agen's 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 


The unusual activity displayed recently by Herbert 
George, president of the San Francisco Citizens’ Al- 
liance, in his efforts to discredit the late Board of 
Supervisors, the employing printers of this city, and 
the Typographical Union, is beyond the ken of most 
ordinary mortals. It is easy to imagine why he 
should take a fling at the Typographical Union, since 
his attempt to butt into our affairs last summer was 
met with such unkind rebuff, and any attempt he 
might make to discredit our organization can read- 
ily be attributed to a natural desire, abetted by pure 
cussedness, to make trouble for us whenever and 
wherever he thinks he sees an opening. Further- 
more, he must make a noise occasionally or the 
17,000 (?) members of his: Alliance, who are so 
deeply interested in the good and welfare of our 
community that they delegate practical control of 
their organization to a citizen of another State, 
might get curious and inquire into what was becom- 
ing of their contributions. But why attack the em- 
ployers, with whom he has been so closély asso- 
ciated, and who are the only class to whom he can 
look for support; and the late Board of Supervi- 
sors, who were thrown out of office chiefly on ac- 
count of the antagonism aroused in the community 
against Mr. George and the Alliance, who were 
thought to be political allies of the late board? Can 
it be that the worm has turned? Is it possible that 
the employers of labor in San Francisco are awaken- 
ing to the belief that it is better policy to deal di- 
rectly with their employes, or those officially ap- 
pointed to represent them by reason of their great 
number, than to delegate to this Poo Bah of all 
trades the important task of regulating all things for 
all people? And what a great fellow this man 
George is, and how versatile. Who else in all this 
great community could jump from the simple rou- 
tine of a livery stable to the intricacies of a trade 
that few men can master in all its details even in a 
lifetime, and at the same time acquire a minute 
knowledge of the needs and requirements of the 
butcher and baker and blacksmith and tanner and 
tailor and be able to tell at a glance just what one 
should have and the other denied? Strange, in- 
deed, that one so gifted should tarry so long in a 
field of endeavor where his great services are so lit- 
tle appreciated. Why not soar a little higher? Why 
not bust up this combine or union that fixes the 
rates and charges for medical services? Why not 
have a few “free and independent” physicians of 
good character and repute? And why should any 
bar association interfere with or attempt to regulate 
“free and independent” lawyers? Surely these gen- 
tlemen would readily respond to a call from Mr. 
George. However, mankind advances by slow 
stages, and perhaps Mr. George is working these 
things out to his own satisfaction and in a manner 
that the lay mind is too feeble to appreciate. Let 
us all hope for the best, anyway. 


A recent press dispatch from New York says 
that the difficulties between the Methodist Book 
Concern of that city and Typographical Union No. 
6 were discussed at a session of the New York East 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Brooklyn. The discussion was precipitated by cir- 
culars which were distributed at the door of the 
church where the conference was in session by the 
defense committee of the union. The circulars gave 
the union’s view of the Methodist Book Concern’s at- 
titude in the recent printers’ strike and said that the 
compositors of the Methodist Book Concern had set 
type for advertisements for whisky. It also was 
charged that “The Author’s Apology,” a defense by 
George Bernard Shaw of “Mrs. Warren’s Profes- 
sion,” the production of which playin a New York 
theater was stopped by the police, was printed from 
plates made at the Methodist Book Concern. Rev. 
Homer Eaton, one of the managing clergymen of 
the Book Concern, addressed the conference on the 
statements made in the circular. He said: 
“There is a young man leaning against the street 
lamp outside the door. I do not know whether he 
is drunk or not, but he thrusts under the face of 


? 
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every person who makes his or her way to this 
church a pamphlet in which Brother Mains and 
myself are charged with all sorts of abominations. 
I want you, brethren, to know that we are two loyal 
Methodist clergymen, and nothing has been printed 
in our shop unless it was pure, wholesome and up- 
lifting. When such accusations as these are made 
I want that you should stand by us. If anything 
improper was printed in the offices of the Book Con- 
cern neither Mr. Mains nor myself knows anything 
of it.” 

One hundred printers were discharged recently 
by Public Printer Stillings, the reason assigned be- 
ing the lack of work. It is expected that as a re- 
sult of the present agitation for a reduction in the 
amount of Government printing work a number of 
others shortly will be dropped. The public printer 
also has accepted the resignation of Patrick Byrnes, 
foreman of the bindery. A successor will not be 
appointed at once. With the view to bringing about 
a further saving, Public Printer Stillings is about to 
effect 2 complete reorganization of the mechanical 
work of the office. 

The body of Henry F. Duchow, the oldest printer 
in Tuolumne County, was laid to rest in the Odd 
Fellows’ cemetery, in Sonora, Friday of last week. 
For more than thirty years he was foreman of the 
Tuolumne Independent office. His death was caused 
by heart troubles and came unexpectedly at an early 
hour Wednesday morning. He was a native of 
Massachusetts, aged 65 years. 

Recent additions to the label list are the Eagle 
Printing Company, -344 Kearny; C. Patterson, 1195 
Market; Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Halleck 
Building; Joe Wilson Printing Co., 510 Sansome, 
and A. Canessa & Co., 607 Union. 

Alex D. Smith, Sergeant-at-Arms of the union, is 
slowly convalescing from a protracted spell of sick- 
ness. 

The following is taken from the last issue of the 
Los Angeles Labor News: H. G. Otis, president of 
the Times-Mirror Company, was served with a writ 
of attachment last Friday for the sum of $25, due as 
wages to Charles R. Welsh, J. L. Maloney and John 
C. Horne, until recently employed in the press room 
of the Times. About three weeks ago they joined 
the ranks of the printing trades uinons, which are on 
strike for an eight-hour workday. It is said the 
men made repeated demands for the wages due them 
at the time they joined the union, but were refused, 
although there was no dispute as to the amount. 
They assigned their accounts to E. Roberts, who 
employed Attorney E. L. Hutchison to collect. Mr. 
Otis is reported to have acted in a most violent man- 
ner when served with the writ of attachment, bit- 
terly denouncing the unions for “pursuing him to 
the grave.” So agitated did he become, it is said, 
that his son-in-law summoned a physician, fearing 
Mr. Otis would be stricken with apoplexy. Attor- 
ney Hutchison also filed an attachment against the 
Southern California Printing Company last Friday 
for $20, said to be due as wages to Herbert H. 
Strain, a pressman, who joined the union. On Sat- 
urday six writs were served on R. W. Pridham and 
three on the Commercial Printing Company for 
wages due men now on strike. Officers of the Al- 
lied Printing Trades Council say the printing trust 
has entered into an agreement not to pay wages due 
any man who insists upon an eight-hour workday, 
but the declaration is made that the unions will pay 
all wages withheld by employers and will serve writs 
of attachment on every employer resorting to this 
method to oppose the shorter workday. 

Nicholas Long, a printer well known throughout 
the entire country, dropped dead on Kearney street 
last Wednesday. Mr, Long for several years had 
been a correspondent of papers in this and other 
countries on sporting topics. He was a native of 
England, aged 62 years. The funeral services were 
held in the undertaking parlors of C. H. J. Truman 
at 1:30 p. m. to-day (Friday) and the remains were 
interred in Mt. Olivet Cemetery. So far as is 
kaown here, a sister is the only surviving relative 
of the deceased. 


The Beautiful New 
Styles are Ready at 


; Hale’s 


Millinery—i3rd Floor 
S uits—2nd Floor 


Both—in beautiful new departments. 
It’s a “different” occasion—an event of 


double interest, for while Fashion has been 
planning and working and finishing the new 
styles to be, ever so many more, ever so much 
prettier, we have been building beautiful new 


departments with over twice as much room to 
be worthy the new styles. 

Come and look to your heart’s content. 

See the new hats, the suits, the flowers in 
their new homes, new waists, skirts, neckwear, 
shirts, laces, trimmings, silks, dress goods, 
wash goods and ribbons. How resultfully 
Fashion and Hale’s have worked to make style 
choosing this spring more satisfactory, a greater 
pleasure than it has ever been for you. 


TWO ENTRANCES: 
Market, near 6th : - 6th, near Market 


Co- Operative Market 
Cal. Zo-Operative Meat Zo. 


1558-1562 Market St., opp. [Majestic Theatre 


Grocery and Fruit Dep’t: Phone South 1105 
Meat Dep’t: Phone South 1051 


The only Market in the city displaying the Union 
Market Card. 


Dealers in First-Class, Union-Dressed Fresh and 
Cured Meats, Union-Made Sausages, Lard, Hams 
and Bacon. Groceries, Delicatessen, Wines, Liquors, 
Fruit, Vegetables, Fresh Fish, Oysters, Crabs, 
Shrimps, Clams, Mussels, etc. . 


Coupons of the California Co-Operative Meat 
Co., saving members 5 per cent on all purchases, 
accepted in all departments. 


Special Sales every Saturday. Deliveries made 
and orders taken by our drivers in all parts of the 
city. 


The only Butchers not in the Meat Trust. 


SORENSEN CO. 


RELIABLE 


Jewelers and Opticians 


103-111 SIXTH ST. 
Below Mission Street 


Phone Jessie 2821 San Francisco 
REPAIRING OUR SPECIALTY 


All watch repairing warranted 
for 2 years. Alarm Clocks reduced 
to 45c. 1906 Calendars Free. 


Grew and Team 


BON BROS, 


ARE NOW AT CORNER 
SIXTH AND STEVENSON STREETS. 


J 


THE OWL DRUG COMPANY. 


The Drug Clerks’ Association, Local No. 472, has 
issued the following appeal to the union men and 
women of this city: 

The San Francisco Drug Clerks’ 
Local 472, R. C. I. P. A., have for the past three 
years continuously labored to obtain fair conditions 
and a “closed shop” from the Owl Drug Company, 
of this city. In this effort we were ably assisted 
by all labor organizations. 

In spite of all this the Owl Drug Company has in- 
creased its business capacity, now owning no less 
than five drug stores in this city, all of which are 
“unfair” in the fullest meaning of the word. This 
increase is manifestly not due to profits acquired 
at their original store at 1128 Market street, but by 
accession of additional capital. This firm is as 
much opposed to organized labor as it was three 
years ago, and its attitude towards the Drug Clerks 
has not changed. We therefore earnestly pray for 
your most sincere support in our efforts to bring 
this firm to a just realization of its duty to organized 
labor. 

These “unfair” stores are located as follows: 1128 
Market street, 80 Geary street, 982 Howard street, 
717 Market street and 38 Third street. The two last 
named stores were formerly known as the “Grant 
Drug Company.” 

Under no circumstances, as good union men and 
women, patronize any of these stores, nor allow 
any member of your family to do so, if it is in your 
power to prevent. We demand “fair conditions” 
and a “closed shop.” 

When purchasing, kindly ask for the store card; 
by so doing you will start the good work. Frater- 
nally submitted, 

San Francisco DruG Crerxs’ ASSOCIATION, 


Locat No. 472, R. C. I. P. A. 
———————— ee 


MISLEADING STATEMENT. 

Springfield Typographical Union, No. 117, has is- 
sued the following statement, which is self-explan- 
atory: 

“Press dispatches have been sent broadcast over 
the country stating that the Crowell ‘Publishing 
Company, publishers of IVoman’s Home Companion 
and Farm and Fireside, of Springfield, Ohio, had 
granted the eight-hour day to their employes, there- 
by creating the impression that this firm had union- 
ized their plant. 

“The Crowell Company will give the eight-hour 
day to the imported stirke-breakers in their factory, 
beginning April 9, 1906, and have issued a state- 
ment to the effect that they are still opposed to or- 
ganized labor and will continue to issue their maga- 
zines with imported non-union labor. 

“The assistance rendered Typographical Union 
by members of organized labor is the cause of the 
Crowell Company granting the eight-hour day to 
their cheap, scab labor, and we request each reader 
of this article to give us a little assistance by calling 
their friends’ attention to the hostile attitude of the 
Crowell Publishing Company, and by using your 
influence and discrimination against Woman’s Home 
Companion and Farm and Fireside.” 

Se 
NON-UNION PRINTING HOUSES. 


The American Printing House, 1067 Market street, 
has enjoyed the use of the label for a long time. A 
considerable quantity of work was turned out in this 
establishment for candidates for office prior to the 
last election. Now that the printers are paying. 10 
per cent on their earnings, the ostensible proprietor 
of this establishment (who was an active member of 
the union and consequently liable for dues and as- 
sessments) has decided to drop out. 

The Sterling Press, 229 Stevenson street, has given 
up its Allied Printing Trades Council labels and will 
attempt to run its plant on the “open-shop” plan. 
They don’t care to pay living wages to their em- 
ployes, and are trying to do business with low-priced, 
inferior help. 

Cummings & Vanderwater, 935 Market street, are 
“cut rate” printers—make cut-rate prices and pay 


cut-rate wages. 
oo 


Bull Durham is a non-union tobacco, 


Association, . 
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A HOME FOR UNION MINERS. 


The miners of the State of Montana have inau- 
gurated a movement looking to the erection of a 
home for aged and incapacitated miners of that 
State. At a recent meeting of the Butte Miners’ 
Union a resolution was adopted instructing the Sec- 
retary to correspond with Montana’s Congressman 
and Senators, with a view to the introduction of a 
bill in both houses of Congress making an appro- 
priation of public land for that purpose. As a claim 
for the recognition of their request, it is set forth 
that “the mining district of Montana is now reach- 
ing that stage when miners are not only being in- 
capacitated by accidents, but many have served their 


time of usefulness and are no longer able to delve’ 


in the bowels of the earth as they could years ago. 
Many are without relatives, and many have been 
forced to retire from active service without having 
laid by anything for their declining years. It is that 
such as these may be provided for that the estab- 
lishment of a home is desired.” 


Without quesion there is merit in the proposition. 
The Butte union is advocating a most worthy cause, 
and one that should receive the hearty support of all 
the people of Montana, and the delegation in Con- 
gress should use every influence in its power to se- 
sure the desired appropriation of land. The pros- 
perity of the State is in a large measure due to and 
depends upon these men, who delve underground 
and bring to the surface the treasure there stored, 
and to provide a comfortable home in which those 
who have become incapable of earning a livelihood 
may spend their declining years is but the fulfill- 
ment of duty by those who have profited from the 
results of their labors. 

The Union Printers’ Home at Colorado Springs 
is cited by the promoters of this movement as an 
example and suggested as a model from which to 
work out the scheme for a home for union miners. 
May their efforts be speedily successful—Typo- 
graphical Journal. ; 


As a result of the action of Robert Hungerford, 
the President of the Toronto District Trades and 
Labor Council, in speaking on a political party plat- 
form, and his refusal to resign, when requested, a 
notice of motion has been introduced in the Coun- 
cil, making it compulsory ior all new officers to 
place their signed but undated resignations in the 
hands of the executive, to be dated and put into 
effect when the membership demand it. Hunger- 
ford spoke from a conservative platform and it 
caused such a chorus of indignation that he virtually 
destroyed his own usefulness by his act. 

—*—__o_______ 

If Canadian government reports are correct, says 
an exchange, unionism has been practically at a 
standstill across the border during the past year. 
The total number of labor organizations formed in 
Canada during 1905, according to the information 
rece'ved by the Department of Labor, was 103, and 
of organizations dissolved, 101, leaving a net in- 
crease during the year of two in the number of 
unions in existence. Compared with the record 
during 1904, the returns show a falling off in ac- 
tivity of organization, the number of unions formed 
in that year being 148 and of unions dissolved 104, 


or a net gain of 44. During 1903 the net increase in 
the number of organizations was 221. 
—————— 
True union men calmly look over the goods they 
intend to purchase for the label before handing out 
their coin, 


Telephone Black 4212 


G. M. ROY 
Manufacturing Jeweler and Optician 


Dealer in Diamonds, Watches, Etc. 


Watch and Jewelry Repairing a Specialty 


| 211 KBARNY ST. San Francisco, Cal. 


The Dutchess 


Guarantee 


10c a Button 


$1.00 a Rip 


Special 
Announcement 


We desire to inform the Trouser 
wearers of San Francisco that we have 
taken the exclusive agency for the 

famous 


DUTCHESS 
TROUSERS 


The Great Money Back Pants. 


The pants that have made America famous. 


Prices, 


$1.50, $2, $2.50, $3 and $3.50. 10c a button, $1 for a rip. 


The Red Front Clothing 60. 


MARKET ST., opp. POWELL, 


The Home of the Dutchess in San Francisco. 


| 


List of Trade Unions 


fan Francisco Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. 
m,, 1159 Mission, near 8th; headquarters rooms 404-405 
Emma Spreckels Bldg., 927 Market. Telephone South 
447. Executive and Arbitration Committee meets every 
Monday evening at 7:30 o’clock at headquarters Or- 
ganizing Committee, 2d-4th Thursday evenings of each 
month, Label Committee, 2d-4th Wednesday evenings. 
Law and Legislative Committee, Tuesday evenings. 

Baggage Messengers & Transferers—2d-4th Tues., 915% 
Market. 

Bakers 24—1st-3d Sat, 1159 Mission; hdqrs, 1155 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—ist-3d Saturdays, 1159 Mission. 

Bakers 125 (Crackers)—1st-3d Mondays, 120 O’Farrell. 

Bakers 274 (Pie)—2d-4th Tuesdays, 1159 Mission. 

Barbers—Mondays, 32 O’Farrell, hdqrs, 722 Market. 

Barber Shop Porters & Bath House Employes, 11,963— 
1st-3d Wednesdays, 161 City Hall av. b 

Bartenders 41—Mondays, 35 Eddy; headqrs, 14 McAllis- 
ter, rms 3-4. 

Bill Posters & Billers 35—1st-3d Thurs, 915% Market. 

Blacksmiths 168 (Ship and Machine)—I1st-3d Wednesday, 
120 O’Farrell, f 

Blacksmith Helpers 316-—2d-4th Tues, 120 O'Farrell. 

Bookbinders 31—1st-3d Fridays, 120 O'Farrell. 

Boot & Shoe Workers 216—Thursdays, 120 O'Farrell. 

Boot & Shoe Repairers—Thursdays, 1155 Market. 

Boot & Shoe Cutters 339—1st-8d Wed, 102 O'Farrell. 

Brewery Workmen, Int. Union of United—Hdqrs, 1159 
Mission. 

Brewery Workers 7—Branch 1—2d-4th Sat; Branch 5— 
Ast-3d Thur, 1159 Mission. 

Beer Drivers, 227—Branch 1 (Keg Beer Drivers), 2d 
Thurs., 1159 Mission; Branch 2 (Bottle Beer Drivers), 
4th Thurs., 1159 Mission; headqrs. Local 227, rm, 12, 
935 Market. . 

Beer Bottlers 293—1st-2d Tuesdays, 1159 Mission. 

Broom Makers—1st-8d Mondays, 91514 Market. 

Boat Builders—ist-3d Wed, Pioneer Hall, 24 4th. 

Boxmakers & Sawyers—1st-3d Mondays, 120 O'Farrell. 

Bootblacks—I1st-3d Thursdays, 1525 Stockton. 

Bottle Caners—2d-4th Fridays, 1749 Mission. 

Butchers 115—Joint meeting of all members every Thur; 
Sausage Makers, 1st-3d Wed; Butchertown Branches, 
1st Thur; Juniors, 1st-3d Tues; Joint Executive Board, 
every Mon. Meetings at 32 O'Farrell. Hdqrs, room 
4, 32 O'Farrell, Shiels Bldg. Tel Main 3107. : 

Carriage & Wagon Workers 6—2d-4th Thur, 1133 Mission. 

Cigarmakers—lst-3d Tue, hdqrs, 1320 Howard, Teutonia 
Hall. 

Cloth Hat & Cap Makers—1st-3d Wed, 1159 Mission. 

Coopers 28 (Slack Workers)—-2d Wed, 1133 Mission. 

Coopers 65—2d-4th Thurs, 121 Eddy. 

Coopers 131 (Machine)—2d-4th Mon, 102 O'Farrell. 

Cloak Makers—Tuesdays, Odd Fellows’ Bldg; hdars, r 
208, 927 Market. 

Cooks 44—Thurs, at hdqrs, 921 Market, 2d floor. 

Coppersmiths 11—2d Sat and last Tues, 275 9th. 

Cemetery Employes—ist-3d Wed, Wolf’s Hall, Ocean View 

Drug Clerks 472—1st-3d Fridays at hdaqrs, 24 4th. 

Electrical Workers 151—Tuesdays, 35 Eddy. 

Foundry Employes—2d Tuesday, 1133 Mission. 

Freight Handlers—1st-3d Tuesdays. 120 O'Farrell. 

Furniture & Piano Drivers & Helpers—ist-3d Wednes- 
days, 1159 Mission. 

Garment Cutters—ist-3d Tuesdays, 24 Eddy. 

Garment Workers—Thurs, 120 O'Farrell; hdqrs, 927 Mar- 
ket. room 419, 1 to 3 p, m. 

Gas Workers—2d-4th Thursdays, 35 Eddy. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—2d-4th Saturdays, 12th & Folsom. 

Glove Workers—1st-2d Fridays, 32 O'Farrell. 

Horseshoers 25—11st-3d Tuesdays, 35 Eddy. 

Hotel, Restaurant & Bar Miscellaneous 110—2d-4th Wed, 
121 New Montgomery. 

Hatters—i1st Tues. Jan, April, July, Oct, €9 City Hall ave 

Hackmen—1st-3d Wed, 120 O'Farrell. 

Ice Wagon Drivers & Helpers—Mon, 7 Marshall Square. 

Janitors—ist Sun afternoon, 3 Mon ev’g, 1159 Mission. 

Jewelry Workers 19—Thursdays, 7 City Hall sq. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—2d-4th Wed. 3 10th. 

Leatherworkers on Horse Goods 57—Thurs, 927 Mission. 

Machinists 68—Weds, at hdaqrs, 1159 Mission. 

Machine Hands, 11,933—1st-3d Thurs, 1159 Mission. 

Metal Polishers 128—1st-3d Mondays, 1133 Mission. 

Molders 164—Tues, 1133 Mission; hders, 1170 Mkt, r 312 

Musicians’ Mutual Protective 6—-2d Thurs, 1:30 p. m.; 
Board of Directors, Tues, 10 a. m.. at hdqrs. 207 Powell. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Wed, 120 O’Farrell, Myrtle Hall; 
hdqrs, 927 Market, room 201. 

Mailers (newspaper)—4th Mondays, 102 O'Farrell. 

Milkers, 8861—l1st and 3d Tues, 2 p. m., Gruetli Hall, nr 
Five Mile House, Mission Road; hdars. 6 Fddy, rm 66. 

Paper Box Workers—ist-3d Tuesdays 102 O'Farrell. 

Pattern Makers—Alternate Sat, at hdqrs, r 12, 305 Larkin 

Pile Drivers. Bridge & Structural Iron Workers—Tues at 
hdqrs. 9 Mission. 

Photo-Engravers 8—Ii1st Sunday, 120 O'Farrell 

Printing Pressmen 24—1st-3d Mondays, 32 O’Farrell. 

Press Feeders & Assistants—2d-4th Mon, 120 O’Farrell; 
hdaqrs, 320 Sansome, room 51. 

Picture Frame Workers—2d-4th Mon, 102 O’Farrell. 

Paste Makers—ist-3d Saturdays, 814 Pacific. 

Pavers—i1st Mondays, 120 Ninth. 

Post Office Clerks—1st and 2d Sun, 11 a. m., 1159 Mission. 

Retail Clerks 432—Tuesdays, 24 4th, 

Retail Delivery Drivers—2d and 4th Thursday, 32 O'Far- 
rell, headquarters, room 7. 

Rammermen—2d Thursdays, 120 Ninth. 

Shoe Clerks 410—-Wednesdays, 120 O’Farrell. 

Stationary Firemen—1st-3d Thursdays, 1159 Mission. 

Steam Fitters & Helpers—ist-3d Wed, 7 Marshall Square. 

Steam Laundry Workers—I1st-3d Mondays, 1159 Mission; 
hdqrs, 927 Market, room 701. 

Sheet Metal Workers, 249 (Can Makers)—1st-341 Wed, 
120 O’Farrell;. hdors, 509 7th. 

Ship & Steamship Painters—Tuesdays. 120 O'Farrell. 

Street Ry Employes, Division 205—-Thurs, 731 Market; 

. hdars, 927 Market, room 510. 

aed Union of the Facific—Mon at hdqrs, Mission & 
‘ast. 

Ship & Steamboat Joiners, 21—-2d-4th Thursdays; 24 
Eddy; hdars, 14 Folsom. 

Ship Scalers 11,950—Mondays, 1 Vallejo. 

Stage Employes—1st-3d Tuesdays, 11 a, m., 35 Eddy. 

Stereotvpers & BFlectrotyners—3d Mon. 32 O’Farrell. 

Sailmakers 11,775—I1st Thursdays, 121 Eddy. 

Ship Drillers—2d-4th Wednesdays, 1159 Mission. 

Soap, Soda & Candle Workers—1st-3d Wed, 3541 18th. 

Soda & Mineral Water Bottlers—i1st Fri, Pioneer Hall, 
24 4th. 

Soda & Mineral Water Wagon Drivers—2d-4th Wed, 1159 
Mission. 

Stablemen—Mondays, 102 O’Farrell; hdars, 21 8th. 

Sugar Workers—1Ist-3d Weds, 2d Sun, 1159 Mission. 

Tanners—Wednesdays, 24th & Potrero ave. 

Tailors 2—2d-4th Mondays, 120 O’Farrell. 

Teamsters—Thurs, 1159 Mission; hdqrs, 690 4th. 

Tobacco Workers—244 Fremont; at call of Secretary. 
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Typographical—Last Sundys, 82 O’Farrell; hdqrs, 533 
Kearny, rooms 18-20. 

Upholsterers—Tuesdays, 7 Marshall Square, 

Undertakers—1l1st-3d Tuesdays, 121 Eddy. 

Waiters—Wednesdays at hdqrs, 110 Turk. 

Web Pressmen—i1st Monday, 120 O'Farrell. 

Wool Sorters & Graders—ist-3d Wed, 1138 Mission. 


Iron Trades Council—2d-4th Mondays, 1159 Mission. 


Allied Printing Trades Council—2d-4th Tues, at hdqrs, 
533 Kearny, room 19; Tel Bush 491. 


Allied Provision Trades Council—2d-4th Tues, 110 Turk. 


Woman’s Union Label League, Local 158—2d-4th Wed, 
120 O'Farrell. —— 


District Council Retail] Clerks—4ist-3d Fridays, Sherman 
Hall, Pioneer bldg, 24 4th. 


California State Federation of Labor—Hdars, 927 Market, 
226. Tel. Jesse 1551. Secretary's hours, 4 to 6 p. m, 


Building Trades Council—Thurs ev'gs; Executive Board, 
Tues ev’gs; busines agents, every afternoon at 4:30 
at hdqrs, 927 Mission; Tel South 808. 

Bricklayers 7—-Wednesdays, 35 Eddy. 

Bridge & Structural Iron Workers 31—Wed, 35 Eddy. 

Brass & Chandelier Wkrs 158—2d-4th Fri, 1133 Mission. 

Building Material Teamsters 216—Sat, 927 Mission. 

Carpenters 22—Fridays, 927 Mission. 

Carpenters 95—Tuesday 423 Broadway. 

Carpenters, 48 Monda 915% Market. 

Carpenters, 304—-Mondays, 1749 Mission, 

Carpenters, 1082—-Fridays, 121 Eddy. 

Carpenters (Amalgamated), Branch 1—Alternate Fridays, 
927 Mission. 

Carpenters (Amalgamated), Branch 2—Alternate Mon- 
days, 237 Twelfth. 

Cement Workers 1—Wednesdays, 927 Mission. 

Carpet Mechanics—1st-3d Fridays, 7 Marshall Square. 

Casters & Modelers—2d-4th Fridays, 927 Mission, 

Flectrical Workers 6—Fridays, 35 Eddy. 

Elevator Constructors—Il1st-3d Wed, 102 O’Farrell. 

Klevator Conductors & Starters—Il1st-3d Fri, 120 O'Farrell. 

Felt & Composition Roofers—1st-3d Mondays, 927 Mission. 

Furniture Handlers—1st-3d Fridays, 927 Mission. 

3 ; Workers (United)—Wedne: days, 927 Mission. 

iranite Gutters—2d-4th Fridays, 120 O'Farrell. 

Gas & Electric Fixture Hangers—1st-3d Mondays, 24 4th, 

Hoisting Engineers 59—Fridays, 32 O’Farrell. 

House Movers—-Wednesdays, 1749 Mission. 

Housesmiths & Architectural Iron Workers, 78—Wednes- 
days, 24 4th. 

Lathers, 65 (Woed, Wire & Metal)—-Wed. 121 Eddy. 

Laborers’ Protective Union 8944—Tuesdavs, 1320 Howard 

Laborers’ Protective Association—1st-3d Fri, 1183 Mission 

Lumber Clerks—2d-4th Tuesdays, 927 Mission. 

Millmen 4223—Tuesdays, 927 Mission. 

Millmen 422—-Tuesdays, 32 O'Farrell. 

Millwrights 766—Alternate Fridays, 927 Mission. 

Marble Cutters & Finishers 38—2d-4th Tues, 1159 Mission 

Metal Workers 104 (Amalgamated Sheet)—-1st-3d Fri, 
121 Eddy. 

Metal Workers 279 (Amalgamated Sheet)—1st-3d Tues 
927 Mission. 

Mosaic Workers—I1st-3d Wednesdays, 91514 Market. 

Painters 19—Mondays, 927 Mission. 

Plasterers 66—Mondays, 1159 Mission. 

Plumbers, Gas & Steam Fitters—1st-3d Wed, 32 O’Farreli. 

Paint Burners—Mondays, 22d and Potrero ave. 

Patent Chimney Builders—2d-4th Wed, 1159 Mission. 

Scagliola Workers—927 Mission. 

Sign Writers & Pictorial Painters 510—Tues, 927 Mission. 

Steam Engineers 64—-Mondays, 120 O’Farrell. 

Slate & Tile Roofers—1st-3d Wednesdays, 553 Minna. 

Stone Cutters’ Association (Journeymen)—2d-4th Fri- 
days, 121 Eddy. 

Stone Sawyers—2d-4th Sat, 927 Mission, 

Steam Pipe Boiler Coverers—1st-3d Mon, 927 Mission. 

Shinglers—1st-38d Fridays, 1159 Mission. 

Tile Layers 49 (Ceramic, Mosaic, Encoustic)—2d-4th Fri- 
days, 927 Mission. 

Varnishers & Polishers 134—Tues, 161 City Hall ave. 

Wood Carvers & Modelers’ Assn—t1st-3d Fri, 927 Mission. 

Window Shade Workers—I1st-3d Mondays, 927 Mission. 

City Front Federation—Wed, Sailors’ Hall, East & Mis- 
sion. John Kean, Business Agent, 44 East. 

Bay & River Steamboatmen’s Union—Sun at hdaqrs, 54 
Mission. 

*Coopers 65—2d-4th Thursdays, 121 Eddy. 

**ingineers 59 (Hoisting—Portable)—Fri, 32 O’Farrell. 

Fishermen’s Protective Union of the Pacific Coast and 
Alaska—Fridays, hdqrs, 9 Mission. 

Longshore Lumbermen—lst-2d Thursdays, 1138 Mission. 

Marine Cooks & Stewards—Thursdays, 54 Mission. 

Marine Firemen—Tuesdays, 46 Steuart. 

Marine Painters—Last Fridays, 1159 Mission. 

*Pile Drivers, Bridge & Structural Iron Workers—Tues- 
days at hdqrs, 9 Mission. 

Riggers & Stevedores—Mondays, 121 New Montgomery. 

tigegers—1st Tuesday, 10 Howard. 

*Sailors’ Union of the Pacifice—Mondays at hdqrs, East 
and Mission. 

*Ship & Steamboat Joiners 21—2d-4th Thursdays, 24 
Biddy; hdqrs, 14 Folsom. 

Bh Danse (Oakland)—2d-4th Fridays, 618 Broadway, 

akland. 

Shipwrights (San Franciscc)—4th Thurs, 102 O’Farrell. 

Shippers, Porters & Packers—2d-4th Tuesdays, 117 Turk. 

*Teamsters—Tburs, 1159 Mission; hdqrs, 690 4th. 
*Affiliated with the Labor Council also. 

**Affiliated with the Building Trades Council also, 


—_— 


The new cook was helping her mistress to pre- 
All went well until the macaroni for 
the pudding was brought out. The cook glowed 
with surprise as she beheld the long white sticks. 
But when they were carefully placed in water she 
gave a choking gasp. 


pare dinner. 


“Did you say missus,” she 
said, in an awed voice, “that you are goin’ to make 
puddin’ out of that?” “Yes, Jane,” was the reply, 
“that is what I intend to do. Have you never seen 
“No. ma’am,” answered 
The last place I was at we al- 
ways used them things to light the gas with.’—Ar- 
gonaut, 


macaroni cooked before?” 


the cook, “I ain’t. 


PUBLICITY. 

The belief entertained by a great number of union- 
ists that the trade union should be a secret organiza- 
tion is, in view of the nature of its work and ob- 
jects, well nigh absurd, says an exchange. 

The trades union that cannot bear the searchlight 
of publicity cannot long endure as an organization 
successfully operating in promoting the welfare of 
the working people. 

There is no business in connection with a trade 
union that is purely union business, which should be 
kept secret, not for ulterior purposes, but for the 
very best of purposes, as the success of the highest 
commercial projects and most noble objects oft- 
times depends on the secrecy of preliminary planning 
and work. 

However, to a large extent the operations of 
unions are in the interests of the public; they are 
of a public nature, and must claim the confidence of 
the public. ; 

Secret organizations often originating in the best 
of motives as often degenerate into purely selfish 
machines operating to procure the selfish aims of a 
comparative few at the expense of the many. 

That which claims public confidence, sympathy 


and support must in turn deserve it. 


Public opinion is steadily being educated to the 
real work and objects of labor unions and they are 
more firmly intrenched in the good graces of public 
opinion to-day than ever before. This in spite of 
the strenuous efforts of our opponents to divorce 
public confidence from the union movement. 

The most persistent opposition the union move- 
ment encounters comes from secret organizations 
whose operations do not merit nor receive public 
confidence. They care nothing for the public and 
are working in the selfish interest of a few. Their 
methods, which will not bear the searchlight of 
publicity, must necessarily be secret and they exist 
in defiance of public opinion, or because of indiffer- 
ence, but not with its consent, 

No labor union injures its cause or defeats the 
interests of its members by taking the public into its 
contidence. 

Public progress has gone hand in hand with union 
progress. 

When unions fall under bad influences and are 
guilty of wrong practices, public condemnation be- 
comes their greatest benefactor and saves them from 
self-destruction. 

Labor unions cannot successfully maintain “the 
public be damned” position of secret organiza- 
tions. 

They never have, in their best interests they do 
not want to, and it is profoundly hoped they never 
will. 

The labor movement is growing, growing more 
rapidly than the increasing membership indicates, 
for there are thousands upon thousands of workers 
who are interesting themselves in unionism, who a 
few years ago hardly gave it a passing thought. 
There are thousands upon thousands of workers 
throughout the country who have become interested 
in unionism through the public method of educa- 
tion adopted by the unions, and they only await what 
they consider a favorable opportunity to join the 
union of their trade. 

In every direction publicity has 
more for unionism than secrecy. 

The conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor, representing nearly three millions of organ- 
ized workers, in the various trades and callings, are 
conducted with the doors wide open to the public. 

It is a significant fact that employers’ anti-union 
organizations are secret. 

—_——————_¢—________ 

One hundred Chinese recently arrived at Gaines- 
borough, Fla., to take the place of the striking men in 
the turpentine fields. They are to receive 80 cents 
a day, while the strikers asked $1.50 and $2. These 
Chinese came from California, Oregon and ° other 
Pacific Coast points. 

—_—————@~—______ 

Boom the Union Label. 


accomplished 


List of Union Offices 
Allied Printing Trades Counoil 


Abbott, F. H., Cowell building, Sansome and Clay. 
Altvater Printing Co., 2593-2595 Mission. 
Althof & Bahls, 524 Sacramento. 

Art Printery, The, 41-43 Highth. 

«Barnhart & Swasey, 107 New Montgomery. 
*Barry, Jas. H., The Star Press, 429 Montgomery. 
*Belcher & Phillips, 508 Clay. 

Ben Franklin Press, 123 Seventh. 

Bensen & Liss, 776 Bryant, 

*Berry Bros, 320 Sansome. 

*Bickell, L. A., 19 First. 

Black Cat Press, 402 McAllister. 
Boulin-Leichner Co., 519 Filbert. 

Boutes, Louis E., 1833 Green. 

Brown, Andrew, Printing Co., First and Mission. 
*Brunt, W._N. Co., 609 Mission. 

Budde, H. F., Cal. Press, 407144 Turk. 

*Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Halleck bldg. 
Canessa, A. & Co., 607 Union. 

Clayburgh, Leilich Co., Inc., City Hall Square. 
Church Press, 23 Davis. 

Collins, C. J., 16 Hayes. 

Commercial Art Co., 519 Mission, 

*Commercial Publishing Company, First and Mission. 
Cook, The Morton L., 144 Second, 

*Crocker, H. S. Co., 217 Bush. 

Cubery & Co., 587 Mission. 

Danish Printing Co., 410 Kearny. 

*Daily Racing News, 21-23 First. 

Day & McClinten, 538 Sacramento. 
Dettner-Wilson Press, 118 Front. 

Drake & Baker, 850 Market. 

Drum Bros., 683 Mission, 

Eastman. Frank & Co., 509 Clay. 

Nagle Printing Co., 344 Kearny. 

Eastman & Mitchell, 28 First. 

*Fording & Halle, 28 First. 

Francis-Valentine Co., 5 Anna Lane, off Eddy. 
Gabriel Printing Co., 320 Sansome. 

*Galloway Publishing Co., 146 Second. 
Gilmartin Publishing Co., The, 19 First. 
Guedet Printing Co., 935 Market. 

Guenther, C. F., 120 Sutter, 

Golden State Printing Company, 73. Third. 
Golden West Press, 146 Second. 

Goodman Printing Company, 222 Mission. 
Hancock Bros., 809 Mission. 

*Harvey, John D., 509 Clay. 

tHayden Printing Co., 417 Montgomery. 
*Hicks-Judd Co., 21-23 First. 

*Hiester, Wm. A., 529 California, 

Hinds, H. C., 809 Mission. 

Hughes, E. C. & Co., 511 Sansome. 
Illinois-Pacific Glass Works, 10-16 Main. 
Jalumstein Printing Co., 310 Hayes. 

Janssen Printing Co., 23 Stevenson, 

Knarston Printing Co., 529 Waghington. 
Lafontain, J. R., 535 California. 

Lane & Stapleton, 41 Third. 

Latham & Emanuel, 511 Sacramento, 

*Leader, The, 532 Commercial. 

Levingston, L., 540 Clay. 

Levison Printing Co., 514 Sacramenta 

Luce & Iler Co., 406 Sansome. 

Lynch, James T., 514 Kearny. 

Lyon, W. T. & Co., 161 First. 

Magner Printing Co., The Nat. A., 7 Dikeman Place. 
Majestic Press, The, 314 Bighth. 

McCracken Printing Co., 509 Kearny, 

Medina & Co., 221 Sacramento. 

Meyerfield, Alfred M., 414 Pine. 

Monahan, John & Co., 412 Commercial. 
Moore-Hinds Co., 28 First. 

Morris & Bain, 108 Market. . 

*Murdock, C. A. & Co., 532 Clay. 
Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

Nevin, C. W. & Co., 532 Commercial. 
Occidental Mystic Press, 506 Hyde. 

Pacific Goldsmith Publishing Co., 146 Second, 
Pacific Heights Printery, 2438 Sacramento. 
Partridge, John, 306 California, 
Patterson, C., 1195 Market. 
*Pernau Bros., 543 Clay. 
Phillips & Van Orden, 508 Clay. 
Police Bulletin of San Francisco, Hall of Justice. 
Polk Street Printing Co., 1819 Polk. 

*Recorder Publishing Co.. 516 Commercial. 
Roesch, Louis Co., 421 Mission. 

Rooney, J. V, Co., 1308 Mission. 

Samuel, William, 41114 California. 

{San Francisco Newspaper Union, 405-407 Sansome. 
San Francisco Tageblat, 305 Larkin. 

*Shanly, J. M., 414 Clay. 

*Smyth, Owen H., 511 Sacramento. 

Sneider & Orozco, 521 Clay. 

tSpaulding, Geo, & Co., 414 Clay. 

Springer & Co., 240 Ellis, 

*Stanley-Taylor Co., 656 Mission. 

Standard Printing Co., 518 Clay. 

Sterrett Co., W. » 933 Market. 

Stuetzel & Co., 144 Second. 

*Sunset Press, 1327 Market, 

Sutter Press, The, 240 Stockton. 

Tomoye Press, 144 Union Square av. 

Town Talk Printing Co., 146 Second. 

Turner, H. S., 3232 Mission. 

United Presbyterian Press, 1074 Guerrero. 
Upton Bros. & Delzelle, 17 Fremont St. 

Valleau & Peterson, 410 Sansome. 

Wale Printing Co., Cowell building, Sansome and Clay. 
Wenderoth & Brown, 319 California. 

Werner, Geo. A., 1067 Howard. 

Western Fine Arts Co., 529 Clay. 

Williams, Joseph, 142 Seventh. 

Wilson, Joe, Printing Co., 510 Sansome. 
Winkler, Chas. W., 146 Second. 

Winterburn, Jos., 417 Clay. 

Woodward W. A. & Co., 12 Sutter. 


BOOKBINDERS, 
Althof & Bahls, 524 Sacramento. 
Brown & Power Co., 508 Clay. 
Buswell & Co., 586 Clay. 
Commercial Publishin Co., First and Mission. 
Crocker, H. 8. Co., 217 Bush. 
McGeeney, Wm, H., 23 Stevenson. 
Hicks-Judd Co., 21-23 First. 
Kitchen, Jr. Co., John, 510-514 Commercial. 
Levison Printing Co., 514 Sacramento. 
McIntyre, J. B., 424 Sansome. 
Malloye, F., 422 Sacramento. 
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Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay, 
Phillips Bros., 605 Cl 

Webster, Fred L., 19 First. 

Whelan, Richard I. & Co., 42 Steuart. 


MAILERS. 
San Francisco Mailing Co., 609 Mission, 5th Floor. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS AND ETCHERS. 


Barnhart & Swasey, 107 New Montgomery. 
Bingley Photo Engraving Co., 529 Clay. 
Bolton & Strong, 621 Clay, 

Brown Engraving Co., 417 Montgomery. 
California Engraving Co., 506 Mission. 
Janssen Printing Company, 23 Stevenson. 
San Francisco Etching Co., 109 New Montgomery. 
McCabe & Sons, 611 Merchant. 

Sierra Engraving Co., 324 Grant av. 
Sunset Engraving Company, 1327 Market. 
Union Engraving Co., 144 Union Square ay. 
Yosemite Engraving Co., 24 Montgomery. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS, 


American Press Association, 19 First. 
Hoffschneider Bros., 412 Commer: ial. 
Martin & Co., 508 Clay. 


*Linotype office. 

tLanston Monotype office. 

tSimplex office. 

ance eee 

A New York teacher of instrumental music was 
one day telling the father of a pupil, a lad of ten 
years, of the progress made by the boy in his 
studies. “I think he is improving a great deal,” 
said the professor; “he will certainly learn to play 
the piano.” “Is that so?” asked the father, much 
gratified; “I didn’t know whether he was really im- 
proving, or whether I was merely getting used to 
it.”— Argonaut. 

—_—_____4—_____.. 

Lloyd George was addressing a meeting in Wales, 
and his chairman said: “I haff to introduce you to 
the member of the Carnarvon Boroughs. He has 
come here to reply to what the Bishop of St. Asaph 
said the other night about Welsh Disestablishment. 
In my opinion, gentlemen, the Bishop of St. Asaph 
is one of the biggest liars in creashon; but he has 
his match in Lloyd George !”—E.x. 

———-e ——_ —_—___ 

An Irishman, on returning home to his native fand 
gave vent to his joyful feelings by exclaiming re- 
peatedly ; “Hurrah for Ireland! Hurrah for Ireland!” 
much to the amusement of the passengers, but very 
much to the disgust of an Englishman on board, who 
finally retaliated with these words: “Hurrah for Ire- 
land! Hurrah for Hell!” “That’s right,” answered 
Pat. “Every man for his own country.”—Ladies’ 
Home Journal, 

a ee 


Pat went to a restuarant with a keen appetite on 
Friday evening after a hard day’s work. Without 
looking at the bill of fare he said to the waiter: 
“Have yez any whale?” “No,” said the waiter in 
surprise. “Heve yez any porpoise or any shark?” 
Again the waiter answered in the negative. “Will, 
thin,” said Pat, “bring me a dish of corn beef and 
cabbage. God knows I asked for fish.”—Selected. 

reine: Gos ae 


“Your honor,” observed Mr. Bailey, “my unfor- 
tunate client “There the court is with you,” 
gently interrupted the judge, with a grim smile. 
And the future senator from Texas lost his case.— 
Exchange. 

pace ae re NE SSSR 

The boss was bending over a table, looking at the 
directory. The new office boy slipped up quietly and 
slipped a note into his hand. The surprised boss 
opened it and read: “Honored Sir, Yer pants is rip- 
ped.”—Ex. 


OHARLES H. J. TRUMA 


THE LEADING 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 
1909 MISSION ST., BET. FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH 


PHONB 
» MISSION 109 


The largest first class 
tailorind establishment 
on the 


ISK BEL 
this label 
Suits to order 


from $16 20 up 
Trousers to order 


from¢ 500 up 


Samples and Self-Measurement Blanks 
free by mail 


CHARL YONS 
Loreto ( 


715 Market & 122 Kearny. ST 


JAPANESE RUGS 
—Size 80x60 inches ;revers- 
ible; fringed both ends; artis- 
tic colorings. Each 

elvet Rugs-—Size 27x54 inches; in 
Pa Acts designss choice colorings; an ex- 
cellent grade. Special, each $1.40 
All-Wool Art Square-—Size 9 ft: 
by 10 feet 6 inches; reversible; effective 
patterns. Special, each............ $O.25 
xminster Rug—Room size, 12 ft. 
byt feet 3 inches: effective designs; choice 

colorings; a variety of patterns. Each 


REGAL RANGES $1 down, $1 awk. 


245-259 Ge. 


GEARY ST. 


WRIGHT HARDWARE CoO 


66 THIRD STREET 


TOOLS of Every Kind © Ong of the Best Stocks In S. F. 
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“WE DON’T PATRONIZE” LIST 
OF THE 
SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL. 


San Francisco, April 6, 1906. 


The concerns named below are on the 
“We Don't Patronize List’ of the San 
Francisco Labor Council. Members of La- 
bor Unions and sympathizers are requested 
to cut this list out and post at home, where 
it can be conveniently referred to. Officers 
of unions are requested to have the list 
posted weekly on bulletin board at head- 
quarters. 


Owl Drug Company, 1128 Market; also 
80 Geary. 

M. Siminoff, Golden Gate Cloak and Suit 
House, 1228 Market street, Pacific Cloak 
and Suit House, 1142 Market street, and 
Globe Cloak House, 1028 Market street. 

Sanborn, Vail & Co., 741 Market strect, 
stationery, printing picture frames, novel- 
ties, etc. 

Triest & Company, 116 Sansome street, 
jobbers of hats. 

Garibaldi Bros., 703-705 Battery street, 
manufacturers of macaroni, etc. 

E. H. Marks, St. Louis Clothing Co., 517 
Kearny street. 

Bekins Van and Storage 
Montgomery street. 

Lurline Baths, Larkin and Bush streets. 

Olympic Salt Water Baths, Seventh and 
Mission streets. 

Product of J. E. Tilt Shoe Company of 
Chicago, III. 

California Woolen Mills, Napa, Cal. 

National Biscuit Company's product. 

Kullman, Salz & Co., Benicia, Cal. 

A. B. Patrick & Co., 415 Front street, 
tanners, 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
Company. 

Pioneer Soap Co., 220 California street. 

J. J. Doyle’s Arcade Stables, Sixth and 
Clara streets. 

P. Connolly’s saloon, 542 Fourth street. 

Butterick Patterns and Publications. 

F, A. Swain, Bakery, 209 Post street. 


Company, 11 
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BUTCHERS. 

The firms of Stone & Ecklon, 236 Sixth street, 
near Folsom, and Bay City Market, 1146 Market 
street, near Taylor, are still on the unfair list of 
Butchers’ Union, No. 115. 

At the last regular meeting of Butchers’ Union, 
held Thursday evening, six applicants were initiated 
and several propositions for membership received. 

The quarterly reports of the officers and Board 
of Trustees were received and showed conclusively 
that Butchers’ Union is rapidly gaining strength, 
and the condition of the finances and the books of 
the Secretary and Treasurer are in first-class order. 

Branch No. 2, Sausage Makers, have placed a fine 
upon any member failing to attend at least one reg- 
ular meeting each month. The drum 
Butchers’ Union, No, 115, are making final arrange- 
ments for their grand trolly ride on Tuesday even- 
ing, April 24th. A good time is guaranteed to all 
who attend. Tickets—50 cents each—can be had 
from any member of the drum corps or the Secre- 
tary of Butchers’ Union, No. 115. 

Yellow is the color of the working button of the 
Butchers for the month of April. Insist that the 
butcher waiting upon you or the driver delivering 
meat at your home wears the button of the Butchers. 

The following markets are taking advantage of the 
Open-Shop Card and are hiring suspended mem- 
bers and non-union men in preference to members 
of this union: 

Spreckels Market, 725 Market street. 

Bay City Market, 1146 Market street, near Taylor. 
G. Tassi, 245 Fifth street, near Folsom. 

Stone & Ecklon, 236 Sixth street. 

Montgomery Market, 735 Market street. 

Shrader Bros., 541 Hayes street, and 1342 Market 
street. 


corps of 
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Diamonds, Jewelry and Silverware at prices to 
suit the workingman’s pocket. BALDWIN JEW- 
ELRY CO., 978 MARKET ST. 


LABOR CLARION. 


UNDONISTS NOT ANARCHISTS. 
BY REV. CHARLES STELZLE. 


Possibly my experience with trades unionism has 
been peculiar, but I hardly think that that is so. My 
impression is that I have seen and heard the worst as 
well as the best in trades unionism. There is much 
in the movement that needs to be remedied. But 
no organization made up of flesh and blood is per- 
fect. Because of the very practical experience that 
I have had with the men in the ranks as well as with 
the leaders of organized labor, I have come to have 
little patience with the cry of “Anarchism,” in some 
quarters, when the question of trades unionism is 
being discussed. 

To judge a movement by isolated cases, as these 
opponents are doing, is rank injustice. It is an in- 
dication that their judgment as to the value of 
things is hardly to be trusted. They have failed to 
give matters their proportionate value. 

But if their argument is to be considered, then 
others may also employ it. Numerous are the il- 
lustrations that might be cited which prove that 
trades unionism is not anarchistic, but only one or 
two may here be given. 

Questions were being fired at me in a meeting of 
a machinists’ local, when one brother asked: “Don’t 
you think that we ought to use the weapons of the 
bosses—the gatling gun and the rifle?” Cries of 
“Anarchist!” “Shut up!” from men all over the hall 
effectually silenced the questioner. He stood abso- 
lutely alone, and I half suspect that he asked the 
question simply for the sake of getting up an argu- 
ment. 

It had been reported that a high official in our 
country had favorably received a delegation from 
an organization which opposed legislation favorable 
to workingmen. While the matter was being dis- 
cussed at a meeting of a Western Central Labor 
Union, a delegate arose and remarked, “We ought 
to treat that official just as some of the Russian of- 
ficials have been recently treated.” In other words, 
the delegate implied that dynamite was the dose 
that should have been served him because of his 
apparent discrimination against workingmen.  In- 
stantly there came hisses from all parts of the room. 
Charges were preferred against him. The offender 
was given a formal trial and was unanimously ex- 
pelled because of the anarchistic speech which he had 
made. 

While it is true that here and there one finds a 
min in the labor movement who, under peculiar 
circumstances, will give expressjon to a declaration 
which may be anarchistic, it must not be forgotten 
that the tendency of trades unions is for the enforce- 


ment of law and order. 
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STREET CARMEN. 

The Street Carmen have contributed $50 to the 
strike fund of the Stablemen’s Union, and 
adopted the following resolutions: 

“WHEREAS, The Stablemen’s Union has asked the 
employers for living wages, namely $2.50 per day 
and recognition of the organization; and 

“WuHerEAs, A great many of the stable owners, 


also 


recognizing the justice of their claims, have signed 
agreements with the Stablemen; and 

“WHEREAS, Several stable owners have up to the 
present time refused to settle with the Stablemen’s 
Union; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the members of the Carmen’s 
Union will refuse to patronize any driver of a 
laundry, grocery, dry goods or any other wagon 


. whose horses are stabled in any unfair stable until 


such time as the stable is unionized or the horses 
are removed to a fair stable; and be it further 
“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
posted on the union bulletin boards in the car barns.” 
——— 


The Retail Shoe Clerks will give a minstrel show 
at Native Sons’ Hall, on the 19th inst. Tickets, ad- 
mitting lady and gentleman, 50 cents. The pro- 
ceeds will be turned into the sick benefit fund of the 
union. 
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DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW. 

Column after column has been printed in the 
labor press and the daily newspapers on the merits 
and demerits of the “open shop” and the “closed 
shop,” and the question has been debated in coj_ 
leges by the students and upon the platform by the 
advocates of the two systems. 

There are advocates of the “open shop” who take 
the stand simply for the reason that they believe jt 
to be for their best interests to pursue such a pol- 
icy, and there are others who make this contention 
solely because of their inborn antagonism to union 
labor. 

There are still other large employers of labor 
who believe in the organization of their employes, 
and who advocate the “closed shop” in the strong- 
est way possible—that is, by its use. These em- 
ployers do not give any explanation, but frankly 
admit that it is to their business advantage. These 
men have maintained the union shop, or “close 
shop,” for years, and they have prospered thereby : 
they will have no other. If they found it a busi- 
ness loss they would abandon the union shop for the 
so-called “open shop.” 

The public has little technical knowledge, as a 
rule, to govern judgment in such disputes, and it 
would be well to consider this matter from a practi- 
cal standpoint—that is, to get all possible informa- 
tion about employers who use the union shop. From 
the union man’s point of view there are only two 
kinds of shop—the union shop and the non-union 
shop. The “open shop” is a misnomer, and is de- 
signed to cover a multitude if irregularities in shop 
conditions. Where the so-called “open shop” ex- 
ists the workman is at the mercy of his employer, 
and if the employer is one of the unscrupulous kind 
the workman’s condition is but slightly removed 
from abject slavery. He has no protection from a 
cut in wages or an increase in the hours of labor. 
He has to submit to either, or both, and if he pro- 
tests his place is quickly filled. This is the condi- 
tion so eagerly desired by the advocates of the non- 
union or “open shop.” 

It is this condition that organized labor is com- 
bating. To submit to the “open shop” as a general 
proposition would be the end of unionism, and as 
long as there are enough members in any organiza- 
tion to hold its charter this proposition will be 
strenuously resisted. 

It is either the union shop or the non-union shop, 
and the union shop will prevail, for it is founded 
upon the principles of right and justice to both the 


employer and the employe. 
St 


BOOM THE LABEL. 


With the news of every strike comes the an- 
nouncement that the employers have organized to 
fight the issue. They organize for no other purpose 
than to destroy the unions. It therefore behooves 
organized labor to stand together and throw up 
breastworks that will be invincible. The best show: 
of strength is in the label, and the greatest good 
that can be done is to further its use. Demanding 
the union label and asking others to do likewise 
should be a matter of principle. We must back up 
our label by demanding the label on what we buy. 
“Every little bit helps.’ Boom the label! 

ee 

The House of Representatives, on April 2d. passed 
the Personal Liability Bill. The bill makes both 
parties responsible for their own negligence. It also 
renders void any contract intended to restrict the 
liabilities of the employer for the negligence of em- 
ployes. The bill was passed without division. 

—_——__—__¢______. 

The French miners’ delegates at Lens have de- 
cided to reject the company’s offers, and will con- 
tinue the strike. The salvage work following the 
recent explosions continues without result. 

——— ee 

The street-car strike at Winnipeg, Manitoba, was 
ended on April 7th, the men getting an advance of 
one cent per hour in pay. They asked two cents. 


